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The 

Yennont Wav 


V ermont has a long history as a place that favors inde¬ 
pendent enterprises and self-starters. That's proba- 
bly because for two centuries, Vermont was remote, 
the back-beyond of New England. You had to be independent 
and innovative to make it here at all. 

Now it's bred in the bonę, part of the culture. Vermonters 
respect energy and ingenuity and will often help turn a good 
idea into reality. You could cali that community — or 
perhaps enlightened opportunism! 

In 1965, Vermont didiTt have a college of law. But the fol- 
lowing year, entrepreneur Anthony Doria founded Royalton 
College, which eventually included a fledgling law school. 
Nearly 40 years later, Vermont Law School is known as one 
of the natioiTs leading training grounds for environmental 
lawyers. Or consider Dr. Harry Rowe and his wife, Mary. 
Morę than 50 years ago, Dr. Rowe opened a medical practice 
in Wells River and Mary began working with the local ama- 
teur chorus. Today, the North Country Chorus is known 
throughout northern Vermont and Dr. Rowe's practice has 
become the highly respected Wells River Clinic, a mainstay 
of the community. 

In this issue we talce a loolc at the Rowes, at Vermont Law 
School — and at several other Vermont self-starters: West 
Fairlee rugmaker Delsie Hoyt, Westford baker Gerard Rubaud, 
an outstanding boat-building class at the Lalce Champlain 
Maritime Museum, and a surprising group of teenaged 
performers from Woodstock known as Speakchorus. 

They're living proof that Vermont values such as ingenu¬ 
ity, grit and perserverance are still plentiful in these Green 
Mountains. 
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Coyotes and Wolves 

Clearly Ted Levin forfeits his stand- 
ing as a naturalist when he States that 
Vermont would benefit from fewer 
moose and fewer beaver in his remarks 
I concerning wolves ["Cali of the Coy- 
ote," Winter 2001]. 

I am sad that Ted attempts to push 
Farley Mowat's concept that "wolves 
make the herd healthy" into the Ver- 
mont consciousness. I rely on Vermont 
Fish and Wildlife's evidence that our 
deer herd is in excellent health. Wolves 
and coyotes create weak deer, which 
they then slaughter by harassment and 
disruption of feeding patterns during 
winter snows when deer are most vul- 
nerable. 

Stewart F. Clark Jr. 

Worcester 

Surę, Ted Levin, we need wolves in 
Vermont to control coyotes. We really 
need something else to kill our domes- 
tic animals and our few whitetails. 
How would you propose to control the 
wolf population? 

I guess you never had your favorite 
beautiful cat disappear as I did, as well 
as many of my neighbors did. My cat 
was not a "free-ranging cat/' He stayed 
within sight of the house. We have 
seen coyotes in our driveway. 

I think an article romanticizing coy¬ 
otes and wolves is inappropriate and 
sick. Let's have some tips on how to 
exterminate useless killers. 

Nancy Eaton 

Weathersfield Center 

Ted Levin replies: The very naturę of 
white-tailed deer has been honed by 
predators. Their grace, their beauty, 
their biology are the results of hun- 
dreds of thousands of years of staying 
one bound ahead of wolves (and cata- 
mounts). In fact, the population of a 
predator is controlled by the number 
and availability of prey. The deer, so 
to speak, control the wolf. Predators 
are not inherently bad. In fact, they 
are one of the principal reasons ani¬ 
mals like deer or turkey have vitality 
and spirit, or a moose has stature. 
House cats, because theyhunt outside, 
are themselves predators, and often 
kill many morę animals than they eat. 

Send letters to: Vermont Life , Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State. vt.us. 


The Vermont Country Storę' 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

We ; ve Been Part of Vertnont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr., and Arthur Wallace Peach, 
started work on a new magazine that would capture 
the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this 
venture Yennont Life. For over 50 years now, Vermont 
Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which for all these 
years has promoted the values of the citizens of our 
State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 




A Visit You 11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Voice 
ofthe Mountains mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original 
storę in the picturesąue village of Weston, and our second storę conve- 
niently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both you'11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared, such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers®, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful 
and practical items. Interspersed among the merchandise are hundreds 
of artifacts from the past—it's like shopping in a museum. A visit you'11 
remember long after you get home. 


.Where you can find just about anything 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128 
Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 
1-802-362-8440 

www.verniontcountrystore.com 
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Wardsboro's Delightful Dump 

Editofs Notę: Following is a response to our article 
“Pownal Recycles the Dump” in the Winter 2001 
issue. In Wardsboro, as in Pownal, extra care is taken 
to assure that dump-goers have a pleasant experi- 
ence. If your Vermont town does a great job with its 
dump, let us know, either by letter to Dump Editor, 
Vermont Life, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602, or via e-mail to tslayton@life.State.vt.us. If we 
have enough response, we'll start an Honor Roli of 
Great Vermont Dumps. 



T he sign read: "Concert 
This Saturday at 11 
a.m." Nothing unusu- 
al about that except the loca- 
tion: the Wardsboro Dump. 

It was part of caretaker 
Mort Davis's plan to make 
the town transfer station a 
morę attractive place for the 
whole family. So on a sunny 
Saturday not long ago, Mort 
moved pienie tables into 
place for performers and audi- 
ence. Lou Barber played the 
keyboard out of the back of 


his truck while 
his daughter, 

Luanne LaRose 
of Bernardston, 
Massachusetts, 
sang country 
musie elassies as 
trash and recy- 
clables plunked 
into designated containers. 

"It was great," declared 
Danny Hescock, who often 
plays Luanne's demo tape 
while repairing cars at his 
shop, Wardsboro Auto Ser- 


vice. "It was nice, bein' at 
the dump," added Charlie 
Ballentine, another Wards¬ 
boro resident. 

In his eight years as care¬ 
taker, Davis has transformed 


the local dump into one of 
the neatest, cleanest transfer 
stations in Southern Ver- 
mont. He began with a back- 
hoe and pickup, removing 
tons of embedded junk so he 
could do some landscaping. 
He has planted flowers, put 
up birdhouses, installed 
fences and a gate and provid- 
ed signs for the recycling and 
trash bins. 

"I hate messes," Davis 
said. "I couldn't have stayed 
here if I didn't clean it up." 

A few old-timers might 
regret that there are no bon- 
fires to cozy up to or rats to 
shoot, but most everyone 
appreciates Wardsboro's new 
park-like dump — a place 
where even Santa Claus pays 
a Yuletide visit and where 
children (and well-behaved 
adults) receive lollipops from 
Mort year-round. 

— Amy M. Kleppner 


New Dig Sheds Light on Mount Independence 



Mount Independence artifaets. 


F or 16 months, between 
July 1776 and Novem- 
ber 1777, morę than 
10,000 American soldiers 
populated Mount Indepen¬ 
dence, a rocky 350-acre 
peninsula that juts into Lakę 
Champlain in Orwell. But 
without the intellectual 
time-travel offered by 
archaeology, it's difficult to 


fully grasp the 
scalę of the 
activity that 
crowded this 
landscape. 

Last July, 
archaeologists 
joined forces 
with the Ver- 
mont Divi- 
sion for Historie Preserva- 
tion and Castleton State 
College to conduct the first 
Professional archaeological 
dig in over a decade at 
Mount Independence, Amer¬ 
ica^ most pristine Revolu- 
tionary War site. 

The goal was to elear the 
way for the Mount's first 
handicap-accessible trail. A 


bit over a ąuarter mile long, 
it will permit wheelchair 
access from the visitor center 
to the spectacular promonto- 
ry of the South Battery, over- 
looking Lakę Champlain. 

Professional archaeolo¬ 
gists, assisted by students 
and volunteers, excavated 
nearly 150 test pits. They 
found a variety of artifaets, 
including musket parts, iron 
and lead shot, and nails — 
elear evidence of the mili- 
tary bustle that took place 
here 225 years ago. Artifaets 
recovered from the rem- 
nants of an officer's log hut 
include winę bottle frag- 
ments, a fork with an antler 
handle, two French gun- 


flints, iron shot, a hand 
grenade and a magnificent 
blue glass eufflink. 

The archaeological discov- 
eries were not limited to the 
Revolutionary War period. A 
Native American stone-tool 
manufacturing site was also 
identified, reaffirming that 
this area has been extraordi- 
narily rich in human activity 
for thousands of years. 

Many ąuestions about 
Mount Independence re- 
main, and archaeologists 
will continue to coax stories 
out of the 715 artifaets that 
were recovered during the 
2001 dig. 

— Sheila Charles and 
Chris Slesar, archaeologists 
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UVM Senior Wins Award For 
Helping Feed Needy 



Rebecca Aborn at work in 
the Food Sahage Program. 


R ebecca Aborn, a sen¬ 
ior at the University 
of Vermont and coor- 
dinator of the Food Salvage 
Program in Burlington, is 
the first winner of the Yer¬ 
mont Student Citizen 
Award. 

The award, sponsored by 
the Vermont Teddy Bear 
Co. in cooperation with 
Yermont Life magazine, 


the Vermont Higher Educa- 
tion Council and the Yer¬ 
mont Campus Compact, 
will be given annually to a 
Vermont student who per- 
forms outstanding commu- 
nity service in addition to 
his or her school work. 

Aborn won the 2001 
award for her work volun- 
teering with the Food Sal- 
vage Program for the past 
three years — ever sińce 
she became a student at 
UYM. The student-run pro¬ 
gram collects unused food 
from area restaurants and 
prepares and serves the 
only free, hot dinner offered 
in Burlington on Sundays. 
It regularly feeds 60 to 100 
homeless persons. 

"I offer my time and 
effort because someone less 
fortunate needs an extra 


hand," she said. "Who am I 
to walk by and pretend that 
I don't notice?" 

Aborn will receive an 
award of $1,000, which she 
plans to donate to the Food 
Salvage Program, the Unit¬ 
ed Way September 11 Fund, 
and to help repay her moth- 
er for her education. As part 
of the award, the Food Sal- 
vage Program will also 
receive a $1,000 corporate 
gift, as will the University 
of Vermont, and Aborn 
received a special "Gradu- 
ate Bear" from the Vermont 
Teddy Bear Co., the spon¬ 
sor of the competition. 

Eleven Vermont colleges 
entered student finalists in 
the competition. Any grad- 
uating student at a Yer¬ 
mont college or university 
is eligible for the award. 


Fifty Years Ago in Vermont Life 

"The Rowes of Wells Riv- 
er," which starts on page 46 
in this issue, features the 
decades of dedication Dr. 

Harry Rowe and his wife, 

Mary, have given to their 
community. 

It was just that kind of 
community spirit that Mary 
Rowe wrote about bacie in 
our Spring 1952 issue in a 
story about Wells River's 
production of The Pirates of 
Penzance. Read her tale of 
the little town's all-volun- 



\ /armAHt (itr 


teer Gilbert & Sul- 
livan production on 
our Internet site, 
www.vtlife.com. 

Also in the Spring 
1952 issue was a 
visit to "Rudyard 
Kipling's House in 
Vermont." The four 
years (1892-1896) the 
British writer spent north of 
Brattleboro at his custom- 
built home, Naulakha, were 
important years in his cre- 
ative and personal life. 


Already fa- 
mous for his 
poems and 
stories of 
India, he 
would write 
his belov- 
ed Jungle 
Books in 
the State he 
came to love. Subseąuently, 
Vermont would appear in 
many of his writings. 
Read the entire text at 
www.vtlife.com. 


Publisher, Activist 
Terry Ehrich Dies 

T erry Ehrich, publisher 
of BenningtoiYs Hem- 
mings Motor News, 
died in January at the age of 
60 after battling cancer for 
months. 

Ehrich madę Hemmings, 
which was a tiny publica- 
tion when he and his part- 
ners bought it in 1968, into 
a $20 million, 260,000-sub- 
scriber business with 140 
employees. 

But he was 
lcnown just 
as much for 
his activism 
on environ- 
mental and 
education 
issues and 
for innova- 
tive pro- 
grams to 
benefit his employees. His 
First Day Foundation [ VL , 
Autumn 1999) is committed 
to involving parents in their 
children's schools and has 
spread from its Bennington 
roots to hundreds of com- 
munities around the coun¬ 
try. Ehrich gave to many 
causes and served on the 
boards of many institutions, 
including Vermont Law 
School, the Institute for Sus- 
tainable Communities, Yer¬ 
mont Businesses for Social 
Responsibility and the State 
Environmental Board. Ben¬ 
nington put on a paradę to 
honor him last fali. 

Ehrich and his brother 
Perez put Hemmings Motor 
News up for sale last October. 



VERMONTERS 


As we noted in last sum- 
mer's Post Boy, former West 
Rutlander Dan TyminskYs 
voice was a big part of the 
film O Brother, Where Art 
Thou. Tymiński is still shin- 
ing: He won the Country 
Musie Association's Single 
of the Year award for "Man 
of Constant Sorrow," the 


film's signature song. The 
CMA also voted the movie 
soundtrack the best album 
of the year. If that weren't 
enough, Tymiński was nom- 
inated for a Grammy for 
Best Country Collaboration 
with Vocals for "Man of 
Constant Sorrow." The 
filnYs soundtrack, credited 


with renewing interest in 
bluegrass and oldtime 
musie, was also nom- 
inated for a Grammy. 
Grammy winners 
will be announced in 
late February. 

Retired Universi- 
ty of Vermont Pro- 
fessor Michael N. 


StantoiYs new boolc Hob- 
bits, Elves and Wizards: 
Exploring the Wonders 
I and Worlds of f.R.R. 
Tolkien’s The Lord of 
the Rings (published 
by Palgrave) is in book- 
stores around the coun¬ 
try and on the Internet. 
The success of Stan- 
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Charles Shackleton 

Furiiiture 


COME AND YISIT 


Located in Vermont 
at The Mili, Bridgewater and 
23 Elm Street, Woodstock 


Miranda Thomas 

Potterv 


Open Daily 802 672 5175 


www.shackletonthomas.com 


ton's book is part of the rekindled 
interest in Tolkien's trilogy that stems 
from release of the first film of the 
new cinematic version of The Lord of 
the Rings. Stanton, a UVM alumnus 
who grew up in Essex and lives in 
Colchester, taught Tolkien's book dur- 
ing three decades of work at UVM. 
Since the book's publication in 
November he has been interviewed in 
print and on television. Stanton, who 
didn't know the movie was planned 
when he began work on the book five 
years ago, termed the experience 
// exhilarating ,/ and said he was delight- 
ed to be able to share his knowledge of 
Tolkien, much of it, he said, learned 
from working with students over 
the years. 

Clarinetist Morgan Nilsen, 17, of 
North Clarendon toured with the pro- 
fessionals of the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra for a week last November. 
The Vermont Youth Orchestra selects 
a student each year from its ranks to 
play with the VSO. But Morgan's list 
of achievements includes much morę 
than that: In addition to playing 
with the Youth 
Orchestra, she 
is a member of 
the National 
Honor Society, 
plays with a 
church group 
and is band 
president at 
Mili River 
Union High 
School. She 
formed her 
own classical 
sextet to play 
in a local Unit¬ 
ed Way fundraiser; the group won the 
top award and donated the winnings to 
the VYO. She has served Christmas 
dinner at the local homeless shelter 
and gives free musie lessons to younger 
students. Morgan plans to study musie 
in college next year. 

Corrections 

Credits for two photos in our Winter 
issue were not elear or were missing. 
The photo of the running coyote on 
page 66 was taken by Charles H. 
Willey. The photo of Bread Loaf in 
Ripton on pages 46-47 was taken by 
Caleb Kenna. 
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Mapie Corner s Men Go Global 
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T he satellite truck 
was parked in front 
of the community 
center in the pre-dawn dark- 
ness. Miles of thick blacie 
cable snaked through the 
doorway of the center, 
which was awash in televi- 
sion cameras, sound eąuip- 
ment and boom mikes. 

Upstairs, near the stage, 13 
of my neighbors were duti- 
fully stripping down to their 
skiwies. It was, in short, 
just another day in Mapie 
Corner. 

The days in Mapie Cor¬ 
ner — the village in which I 
live, in the town of Calais, 
near Montpelier — came to 
be lilce mini-media circuses 
this past fali in the after- 
math of the most energetic communi¬ 
ty effort sińce the wood-chopping bee 
of 1949: The Men of Mapie Corner 
2002 Calendar, featuring 13 of our 
finest (there are two Mr. Novembers) 
in various stages of undress (basically 
naked). It was conceived as a way to 
make needed — and in some cases, 
state-mandated — repairs to the 100- 
and-something-year-old community 
center. Our wildest dream was to 
make $35,000. We've netted at least 
10 times that so far. 

Okay, it wasn't the most original 
idea. The Ladies of Rylstone, England 
— wearing pearls, white gloves and 
little else — did it before us, garnering 
worldwide press and piles of dough. A 


gaggle of mostly middle-aged, mostly 
naked Vermont men somehow didn't 
have the same cachet. But we were 
desperate. We had written grants, held 
festivals and begged for money. We 
had, indeed, raised thousands of dol- 
lars, but we needed morę — a lot 
morę. By last year, the State fire mar- 
shal had closed the upstairs dance 
floor and stage. The lights flickered at 
erratic intervals. We needed a new 
septic system, a paint job, kitchen 
appliances, insulation — you name it. 
The Mapie Corner Community Cen¬ 
ter — the site of so many memorable 
pot-luck suppers, contradances, plays, 
poetry readings, slide shows, visits by 
Santa Claus, ąuilting bees and kids' 


parties — was fading fast. 
But the ladies of Mapie Cor¬ 
ner all pleaded a dearth of 
pearls. Our only hope was 
the men. 

And so it happened that 
Cornelia Emlen, a member 
of our school board and all- 
around dynamo, and Olivia 
g Gay, a sixth generation 
^ Calais-ite (or Calasian) and 
£ Keeper of the Flame, drafted 
ź Professional photographer 
t Craig Linę to yolunteer to 
| take pictures, and then dra- 
| gooned 13 guys to pose. Don 
Heise (Mr. April), who runs 
a fishing guide service on 
Curtis Pond, sits in his 
canoe, strategically covered 
by a mounted northern pikę. 
David Schiitz (Mr. July), star 
of many Gilbert & Sulliyan produc- 
tions at Calais's own Unadilla The- 
atre, posed on stage covered only by a 
Union Jack and a Jolly Roger, the 
Major GeneraPs hat from Pirates of 
Penzance perched jauntily on his head. 
Tim Wheelock (Mr. September) was 
photographed with his tractor and his 
toolbox. Brothers Matt and J.C. Myers, 
our two Novembers, gamboled in front 
of a woodpile, wielding chain saws. 
And Hummingbird Advertising & 
Design in Montpelier pulled the pho- 
tos together into a striking calendar 
design. 

Nonę of the models can quite 
remember why he said yes. 

"Cornelia has a way of twisting 
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Suddenly, you see 
grandma and her 
favorite dishes in 
a whole new way 

THE SHELBURNE BUFFET 

shown 72” 1 with top # 2. Available in a 
wide variety of configurations and each 
of those in your choice of several North 
American Hardwoods. 




Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 


800 841*6671 or www.pompy.com for a free catalog 
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it’s time to make yourself at home 


VERMONT VIEW 

your arm so gently that you think 
you've volunteered," says Stanley 
Fitch (Mr. March), who is 78. "I fig- 
ured at my age, what difference does it 
make?" 

Stanley is the oldest in the group 
and posed in his sugarhouse with only 
a sap bucket and boots. He co-chaired 
the community center when it began 
in 1949 (when the Grange abandoned 
the building) and was the organizer of 
that first wood-chopping bee. Stanley 
knows what it means to give his all. 
And, in the end, we were only going to 
print 500 calendars. What difference 
could it possibly make? 

That was 35,000 calendars ago. In 
that time, Stanley's image — and that 
of the other 12 men — has been 
beamed by network television around 
the country. The calendar has been 
featured on NBC's Today, CNN and 
on local and regional television. Sto- 
ries have run on Japanese radio, in 
papers overseas, as well as in USA 
Today. Matt Myers was set to appear 
in February on a segment of the gamę 
show To Tell The Truth, and the Hong 
Kong bureau of Time magazine has 
asked for information for a possible 


The Men of Mapie Corner. 
Frequently Asked Questions 


How much money have you raised? 

We won't know until finał orders are 
tallied and expenses (shipping, phone, 
etc.) are subtracted. But we estimate 
we'll net about $350,000. 

Wasn't this calendar originally called 
The Fuli Ver Mon ty 7 . 

The idea for using naked men in some 
kind of fund-raising capacity and calI- 
ing it The Fuli VerMonty had been 
kicking around sińce the 1998 release 
of The Fuli Monty , a British film chron- 
icling the misadventures of unem- 
ployed Steel workers who perform a 
strip-tease act. 

Why did you change the name to The 
Men of Mapie Corner 7 

After we launched the calendar, we 
leamed that Ben & Jerry's was marketing 
an ice cream called The Fuli Vermonty. 
We called them and were told they 
licensed the name from Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox, which distributes the British 
film. The movie executives offered us a 
licensing agreement that would have 


prevented us from marketing the calen¬ 
dar "outside of the local Calais, VT 
area." We opted to change the name. 

How were the models selected? 

Randomly. At the annual community 
Corn Roast in September, Cornelia Emlen 
asked anyone she happened to see. 

Is Mr. February single? 

No. Mr. February is married. 

Is Mr. January single? 

No. Mr. January is also married. 

Are any of the guys single? 

Yes. One is, but he has a girlfriend. 

Are the men really naked behind the 
canoe? 

We'II never tell. 

How can I order a calendar? 

On-line at www.maplecorner.net or by 
sending a $16 check per calendar (the 
price includes shipping) to: Mapie 
Corner Community Center, P.O. Box 
39, Calais, VT 05648. 

Where can I hear The Men of Mapie 
Corner theme song? 

At www.maplecorner.net. 
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story. The media blitz began within 
days after the Associated Press bureau 
in Montpelier and WCAX, the CBS 
affiliate in Burlington, covered the cal- 
endar. I — who had initially volun- 
teered to write a single press release — 
have been swamped with faxes, FedEx- 
es and late-night calls from Holly¬ 
wood. I counted the e-mails Tve 
exchanged among community mem- 
bers on the project: 1,188 so far. 

It has been said that timing is every- 
thing, and our timing was — though 
accidental — impeccable. The events 
of September 11 loomed large among 
our customers and are mentioned in 
many of the notes and e-mails we 
received: 

"Ali of you are just wonderful. 
Somehow, it feels lilce the ole Ameri¬ 
ca again." — Stephanie, Florida 

"I live in New York, and I gotta tell 
you that this has madę my day. Since 
the 9-11 incident a lot of us live in fear 
and worry ... thanks for the lift...." 

— Debra 

Other e-mails have been sent in 
appreciation of the "stud muffins" (as 
a woman in Leland, North Carolina, 
wrote): 

"The best part is that you are REAL 
guys. Not a bunch of huffed-up dorks." 

— Carol, California 

"It's about time there was a calen- 
dar of real men! I am so tired of seeing 
the Fireman/Chippendales/College 
Jock calendars." — KPK, Tacoma, 
Washington 

"My wife is driving me nuts about 
your men's calendar. Please let her 
know where to send a check for one." 

— Mikę V. 

Others commend our marketing 
acumen: 

"Genius! Brilliant!... Who knew 
thousands of women out here needed 
a calendar of naked Vermont men pos- 
ing with power tools...?" — a business 
professor from Colorado 

And then, at least one customer 
who just appreciated the cause: 

"Where do I send a contribution? I 
already have enough calendars." 

• 

What began as a quirky little project 
conceived by a handful of people grew 
to involve thousands of volunteer 
hours and everyone who lives within 
shouting distance. If we didn't have 



“If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn is the theater 
of choice in Southern Vermont. ” 

COUNTRY HOME, 1999 * 
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FOUR 

COLUMNS 


1 l 


4 hours from NYC 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


NEWFANE, VEKMONT 

( 800 ) 787-6633 

visit www. Dinę at our AM Four-Diamond restaurant. 

fourcolumnsinn.com Lmuńate in one of our uniąue suites. Hike, 

for our seasonal bike, fish, golf shop for antiąues and Vermont 

gourmefmenu. specialty products ■ orjust relax. 


WILL MOSES 



"Trout Fishing in Vermont" 18" x 24" 

"Here is something reel nice!" 

This hand pulled serigraph on fine paper is limited to an edition of only 350. 
Each has been personally signed and numbered by Will Moses, 
one of America's favorite folk artists. $370.00 plus $6.50 for shipping. 

"Art to warm your heart and home.” 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutesfrom Bennington , RT...35 Minutesfrom Manchester , VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT* 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 
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far-reachihg rangę ofserviee capahilities throughout 
New York and Mew Eńgland. 

„figi m ' 

Designer, Ket ulali McKemon Photo by Jim Westftluilen 

Brandon, Vermont (888) 484^4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www.mckernongroup.com 
Please Cali for a Free Video . 


community when we started, we've 
got it now, in spades. 

The calendar brought people into 
the community center who barely 
knew each other, and has brought us 
closer together in ways we had never 
imagined. We've had community- 
wide discussions on such lofty mat- 
ters as the image of Mapie Corner and 
such mundane issues as who would 
open the mail. Scores of people have 
typed names into our data base, 
researched the cost-effectiveness of 
hiring toll-free phone service and mail- 
order companies, created spreadsheets 
and crunched numbers, solicited 
orders and driven calendars to hook 
Stores and other local merchants, 
stuffed envelopes and baked muffins 
for the 5 a.m. breakfasts for television 
crews. The wives of the men orga- 
nized a spectacular Celebration of 
Community to acknowledge the fund- 
raising success. And the men gave 
morę of themselves than their bodies. 
Recording artist Lewis Franco (Mr. 
January) composed the official Men of 
Mapie Corner theme song, featuring 
such immortal lines as "So don't skip 
out/ Don't you dance off/ You'11 miss 
the Men of Mapie Corner with their 
pants off.' 7 Chris Miller, a woodcarver 
(and Mr. February) crafted official Men 
of Mapie Corner pins, refrigerator 
magnets and tree ornaments. Steve 
Gallagher (Mr. May) managed our 
Web site (www.maplecorner.net), 
fielding thousands of e-mails, organiz- 
ing credit card payments and updating 
information. 

There have been some glitches, 
some miscommunications and hurt 
feelings. But people have been extraor- 
dinarily willing to work out their dif- 
ferences. At this writing, at least, no 
friendships have been rent asunder. 
That's almost as big an achievement 
as selling 35,000 calendars. 

The next stage, of course, is to fig¬ 
urę out what to do with the money, 
which will involve morę community- 
wide meetings and endless volunteer 
hours. But we are all looking at the up 
side: the community center will soon 
be in perfect repair. And we all get to 
keep our clothes on. ? 


Writer Marialisa Calta and photographer 
Craig Linę both live in the ever-interesting 
town of Calais. 
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Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council O**? WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 
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Custom Needlepoint • New Designs by Favorite Artists 


Jpt 
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_ jne- 

ecdlawrk 


By Appointment or Chance • Cash or Check 
P.O. Box 148 • Yergennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 


Work and pleasure are woven, 
quilted, painted and carved 
into one unique learning vacation at 

rrr—m FLETCHER FARM SCHOOL 

| ® ^ FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


611 Route 103 South, Ludlow VT 05149 

FREE CATALOG CALL 802-228-8770 
www.fletcherfarm.com 



Porcelain Bottle by Natalie Blake 


m 

ARTISANS' HAND 

Craft Gallery 

89 Main Street • Montpelier Vermont 
Monday - Saturday 10 • 5:30 
Sunday 12 - 4 & Friday until 8 
802 • 229 • 9492 


I 


Tenth Annual 
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Memoriał Day weekend, May 25-26, 2002 

isit over 200 artists and craftspeople in their 
studios during Vermont's statewide craft 
Open Studio Weekend, May 25-26. Take this 
opportunity to explore the back roads of our beautiful 
State and to meet Vermont's talented community of 
visual artists. For information, cali the Vermont Crafts 
Council at (802) 223-3380 or visit the VCC web site at 
http://www.vermontcrafts.com 





Bob Gosperetti in his Danby studio. 






So. Yermont’s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


Artman 

Designs 

e-mail: 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
vtart@sover.net 



YERMONT COUNTRY 


BIRD HOUSES 

ARTISAN CHURCHES, BARNS, 
SCHOOLS A MORĘ, WITH ALL THE 
CHARACTER OF VERMONTS 
HISTORIC STRUCTURES 

WORKSHOP STORĘ: 

DANBY VILLAGE. VERMONT 
802. 293. 5991 


WWW.VERM0NTC0UNTRY.C0M 


FEATURED IN 

COUNTRY LI VI NC 
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Braided Beauty 

J 

Delsie Hoyt Puts a New Twist in Her Rugs 

By PORTLAND HELMICH 
Photogiaphed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


D 


elsie Hoyt 
cannot ąuite 
remember 


how she came to 
learn the craft that 
is her livelihood. "It's 
almost an unconscious 
act," she says, sitting in 
her home surrounded by the 
braided rugs she and other women 
in her family have madę. Reflecting on 
her childhood, she says, "There were 
always projects by the chair in a bas- 
ket. So when you sit down to take a 
break, you pick up your work. I've seen 
it my entire life." 

Although Hoyt's mother and grand- 
mother braided rugs, the family mem- 
ber who has had the greatest influence 
on her work is someone who died 
before she was born — Annette ("Net¬ 
tie") Abbott Nelson, her great-grand- 
mother. It was not until Hoyt had 
entered her 30s and developed "a cer- 
tain level of proficiency" from morę 
than 20 years of braiding that she says 
she noticed something extraordinary 
about a rug Nettie had madę around 
the turn of the century. 

Rather than follow the traditional 
pattern of braiding strands of colored 
fabric into concentric rings, Nettie bold- 
ly broke with convention, according to 
Hoyt, and changed the color of all three 
strands three times in one Circuit, creat- 
ing a swirl or pinwheel pattern. In all 
Hoyt's years of braiding rugs and photo- 
graphing them at auctions, she has nev- 
er seen another like it. "It was totally 
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uniąue," she says. 

Her great-grand- 
mother's ability to 
twist the rules of 
the craft to braid a 
one-of-a-kind cre- 
ation provides the 
inspiration for Hoyt and 
Kingdom Moon Rugs, the 
one-woman business she runs 
from her West Fairlee home. Whereas 
traditional braided rugs are round or 
oval and contain circular bands of grad- 
ually blended colors, Hoyt's rugs focus 
on the unusual: uncommon shapes 
(hexagons, sąuares, flowers) or braided 
landscapes depicting her rural environ- 
ment. The moon, trees, local moun- 
tains and yalleys are the source of her 
designs. 

In Hoyt's mind, braiding traditional- 
style rugs does not make good business 
sense because companies like L.L. Bean 
can sell them to those morę 
interested in the look than 
the real thing for far less than 
she ever could. 

Depending on their size 
and complexity, Hoyt's cre- 
ations sell for $750 to $3,000 
and take 35 to 100 hours to 
make. "You have to price 
your work according to your 
time and the cost of materi- 
als. If you underprice it, it 
will be undervalued," she 
says. 

The self-taught artisan did 
not always sell her rugs. For 


years, Hoyt braided purely as 
a hobby, offering rugs as gifts 
for every occasion. 

She graduated from Welles- 
ley College in 1982 with a 
bachelor's degree in English 
literaturę, but returned to her 
family's hometown of Barnet 
immediately thereafter. 

"While other folks were going 
for their Citibank interviews 
in their gray flannel suits, I 
knew that living in Vermont 
was the most important piece 
for me. It's where my roots 
are," she says. "I love the landscape." 

In 1983, she got a job writing 
newsletters and organizing patient edu- 
cation programs at the Danville Health 
Center. Within a year and a half, she 
began working for Northern Counties 
Health Care, a nonprofit parent compa¬ 
ny that operates five community 




A 






















health centers through- 
out the Northeast King- 
dom. Writing grants and 
fundraising letters occu- 
pied most of her time. 
Hoyt says she loved her 
work until the talk of 
health care reform sur- 
faced. "The whole health 
care world started to 
change then," she says, 
"and it stopped being 
fun." 

It was at this time that 
Hoyt, who braids her 
vivid red hair every morn- 
ing, began to consider 
Artist Delsic Hoi/t twists bands of making a living from her hobby. "I had 

color into beautiful braidcd mgs. always loved fabrics," she says, "and I 

thought, 'Now's the time/ " She began 
to make noise about leaving her job but 
stayed on to help start the Bi-State Pri- 
mary Care Association of rural com- 
munity health centers. "I gave it a time 


limit and put sonie money away," she 
says, "lcnowing that to launch a busi¬ 
ness you need a little something under 
the mattress." 

She was encouraged to believe that 
braiding could support her because oth- 
ers in her life had turned their art into 
incorne. Her mother's cousin was a 
potter, and her brother, Stewart, sells 
unusual wooden cooking utensils that 
he malces in a workshop in his house 
in Barnet. "So I knew it could be done," 
she says. 

Hoyt began going to craft shows in 
the mid-1990s and marketed herself by 
giving demonstrations at historical 
societies. She says one of her breaks 
came when she heard that the woman 
who demonstrated braiding at the 
Billings Farm & Museum in Wood- 
stock was leaving. "I waltzed niyself 
into the Billings with my rugs," she 
recalls with a grin, "and I said, Td like 
to work for you/ " When Hoyt revealed 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 



i8th & 19TH Century Designs 

Deerfield Yillage Furniture 


World-Class 
Furniture 
Handcrajied 
in Northern 
Yermont 


VlSIT OUR TWO 

Yermont showrooms 


166 South Main, Stowe 05672 
802 253-5251 

US Route 2, Danville 05828 
802 684-2156 


Turn your home 
into a work of art 



ANICHINI 

COMPANY STORĘ 

Luxury linens and home 
furnishings at outlet prices 

PowerHouse Mail Manchester Square 

West Lebanon, NH Manchester, VT 
603 298 865Ó 802 366 1200 


Win a ¥T weekend for Iwo. 
Go lo southernvermonLcom 
to enler and _ 



Discover quaint towns and villages t 
charming Inns and B&Bs , 
fabulous diningy Vermont shops, 
handcraftedgifis, farms andpastures, 
and our 5 mountain resorts ... 

Getyour free copy of our magazine. 

Or cali tollfree 877 - VTSBEST 
for morę Information. 


that she was a fourth-generation 
braider and had examples of her fami- 
ly's work, the Billings Museum decided 
to do an exhibition. 

That was in 1997. Today, Hoyt sells 
her rugs through word-of-mouth testi- 
monials and through organizations 
such as St. Johnsbury's Northeast 
Kingdom Artisans Guild and 
Hanover's League of New Hampshire 
Craftsmen; because she lives within 
10 miles of the Connecticut River, she 
can be a member of the league. Her 
rugs often hang at the Vermont Folk- 
life Center, and galleries sometimes 
showcase her work. She points out, 
however, that it is difficult to tie up 
her inventory (she makes about 40 
rugs a year) in galleries. "You need to 
have four to five sitting there," she 
explains, "so I haven't pursued that 
too much." 

Hoyt is surprised by how word has 
spread. "Because of my work with 
community health centers, I have an 
understanding of marketing," she says, 
"but I don't have my own Web site. I 
don't do craft shows so much anymore. 
I would just so much rather braid than 
market myself." 

Teaching others how to create the 
old-fashioned, wool floor coverings 
probably helps publicize her own work. 
Hoyt teaches about six classes a year 
out of her home and at sites like Cata- 
mount Arts in St. Johnsbury and Stu¬ 
dio Place Arts in Barre. She says she 
has perfected a class on how to make a 
chair pad in a day. "It's just a mini- 
rug," she explains. "You learn all the 
basie techniąues of making a full-size 
rug in miniaturę form." 

Hoyt teaches not only for the love of 
it, but also because she wants the craft 
to survive. Rug braiding has enjoyed a 
resurgence over the last few years, but 
interest waned after the previous 
revival in the 1950s and 1960s, so she 
believes it still needs promotion. 

Hoyt, 41, says the 70-something 
woman who has written the latest 
book on rug braiding was excited to 
find out about her classes because most 
of today's braiding instructors are sen¬ 
ior citizens. 

Hoyt estimates that her craft is 150 
years old. "The earliest braided rugs 
were madę of cornhusks," she says. 
"People used them for insulation. 
They'd make them in the fali and heave 
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them in the spring." The idea of braiding 
rugs, Hoyt says, probably developed out 
of the mats Native Americans wove 
from reeds and grasses. 

Carpet was unavailable in the Unit- 
! ed States in the mid-1800s, and buying 
imported floor coverings was prohibi- 
tively expensive. Thus, people learned 
how to make their own rugs. "It wasn't 
until the advent of mills," notes Hoyt, 
"that fabric became morę plentiful and 
so rugs became morę decorative." 

Hoyt's rugs are so decorative that 
some of her customers hang them 
rather than put them on the floor. 
Though many artisans would consider 
this a compliment, the knowledge that 
| her rugs are being displayed instead of 
used does not make Hoyt gloat. "You 
have artwork for your walls," she says, 
"and your floors get neglected." 

Even though her rugs look unusual, 
Hoyt says the construction techniąue 
— strips of wool fabric folded to create 
four thicknesses, braided in a continu- 
ous coil and connected with loxrite, a 
cotton woven lacing — is completely 
traditional. "They're durable enough to 
be on the floor, and my sense is that 
eventually they make it there — and 
that makes me happy," she chuckles. 

In addition to some unidentified cre- 
ative gene and being raised among 
braiders, ąuilters and knitters, Hoyt 
attributes her love for the craft to the 
feel of the fabric in her hands. "I can't 
resist it — the warmth of it," she says. 
"Textures have always intrigued me." 

She never makes two rugs alike. 
Some are derivatives of a prior rug, but 
each is a new creation. The process of 
turning a vision into reality intrigues 
Hoyt. "lt's limitless," she says. 
"There's not enough time in the world 
to design all the things Fd like to try." 

For now, Annette Abbott Nelson's 
great-granddaughter wants to continue 
in her great-grandmother's footsteps. 
"One of the things I'd like to revisit is 
free-form shapes," she says. "I took 
some free-form rugs to a show in New 
York, and people were attracted to 
them. Fd like to experiment with that 
morę — play with it and see how far I 
can take it." 

Nettie would surely be proud. 


Portlcind Helmich hosts “Rural Free Delivery” 
on Vermont Public Television. fon Gilbert Fox 
lives in Hanover, New Flampshire. 




^ % Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 



King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pnre Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www.KingArthurFlour.com 
Storc and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 11 to 4 
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Fine Quality 
Northern White Cedar 
Outdoor Furniture 



Comfort, Style and Value 
Hand-crafted at our factory 
in Barre, Vermont and 
shipped direct to you. 

Ask for our free catalog. 


Vermont Outdoor 


Barre, Vermont • 1-800-588-8834 
vermontoutdoorfurnitur.com 


DR 

CHIPPER 

Professional Power 
for Homeowners! 


• A homeowner-sized and -priced version of the chippers 
road-crews use.. .the DR 1 CHIPPER has 2-3 times the 
power of typical homeowner machines. 

• Makes usly bmsh piles, fallen branches, tops from felled 
trees DISAPPEAR FAST\ 



• Tums hardwood 
branches up to 4-1/2" 
thick into valuable 
landscape mulch 

in seconds\ 

• ROAD-TOWABLE 
Models, Electric- 
Starting available. 
Lower-priced 10 HP 
and 12 HP models, 
too! 

toll FuFF 

l-e>00 

SUZ-b&W 

MADĘ IN USA 


YES! Please rush complctc I KI I I )l I All S n| the 1’mlcssion- 
al-Power DR" CHIPPERS. including prices and spe< 
tions of features and options, plus Factory-Direct Savings now 
in effect. 


Name 

Address 


J City_State_ZIP_ _ 

1 HU* C0UNTRY H0ME PRODUCTS*, Dept. 42306X 

Meigs Road, PO Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 j 

I_ www.drchipper.com _| 
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Bread by Gerard 

In Pursuit of Perfection 



W hen Gerard Rubaud 
left his job as presi- 
dent of the North 
American branch of Rossignol 
Skis in 1984, some might have 
expected him to talce another 
executive position, or to 
become a consultant, or to 
relax in semi-retirement with 
his wife and two daughters on 
his 38-acre spread in Westford 
while traveling back and forth 
to his native France. They 
would have been wrong. 

Rubaud, now 60, chose 
instead to pursue a career that 
involves working all night, six 
nights a week, 12 hours at a 
stretch. He is the happy owner 
— and sole operator — of Ger¬ 
arda Breads of Tradition, a 
business based in a bakery he 
built at his home and which 
produces a multigrain country 
loaf and focaccia sold to local 
village Stores, food co-ops and 
restaurants. This winter he 
opened a baking school, and 
will teach two students for a 
week at a time. 

Rubaud's bread is, unequiv- 
ocally, wonderful bread, with 
a crackly crust dusted with 
white flour and a slight tang, reminis- 
cent of sourdough, that comes from the 
natural leavening. One Vermont chef 
even includes it among the "best 
breads in the world." But, standing in 
the bakery at 3 a.m., a sleepy visitor 
can't help but wonder: Couldn't he 
have chosen an easier job? 

"I wanted to be in charge of my life, I 
wanted to be at home, and not to have 
to travel, ,/ says Rubaud. "Baking gives 


ByMARIALISA CALTA 

Photographed by 

Andre Jenny 

you time to reflect on a lot of things. 
When I am shaping a loaf, it is a repeti- 
tive motion, a time for thinking. It is a 
fun time — in my head." 

The bakery, which once served as a 
garage and a greenhouse, is located a 


Gerard Rubaud produces a 
fine, hearty country loaf at 
his one-man bakery in 
Westford, a tribute to his 
passionfor baking. 


few hundred feet from the "big 
house," which serves as dor- 
mitory space for the school. 
(Rubaud keeps an apartment 
above the bakery). With a hon- 
ey-colored pine interior and 
Windows along an entire wali, 
the bakery is at once spacious 
and cozy. Classical musie 
broadcast by a Montreal sta- 
tion plays from a radio. A 
cheerful tiled kitchen serves 
Rubaud's culinary needs,- he'll 
make a decaf at 3 a.m., for 
example, or slice some fruit 
for his breakfast. Murals 
depicting the making of bread 
— from planting the grain to 
firing the oven — decorate one 
wali. One large area is dedicat- 
ed to the mixing and shaping: 
It contains huge sacks of flour 
(wheat, rye and spelt), a 50- 
year-old vat mixer that 
Rubaud likes because it lifts 
the dough rather than twist- 
ing it like standard industrial 
mixers, and a long table for weighing, 
kneading and shaping dough. Another 
area houses the enormous brick bee- 
hive oven, which Rubaud built with 
the help of a neighbor who is a Profes¬ 
sional mason. There are wooden racks 
for resting the loaves and tubs for the 
rising. It is tidy, but not sterile. 
Rubaud's young black Labrador retriev- 
er — named Bibi after French actress 
Juliette Binoche — sits outside, her taił 
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thumping softly on the grass as a 
visitor approaches. 

Rubaud is one of the new breed 
of artisan bakers — small-scale 
bakers specializing in whole grain 
and European-style loaves — who 
have surfaced around the country 
in the last 25 years,- there are 
dozens in Vermont alone. He and 
his colleagues are Biling the Amer¬ 
ican breadbasket with fresh-baked 
loaves that make their mass-produced 
counterparts taste like insulation in 
comparison. They are craftspeople who 
have turned the post-industrial Ameri¬ 
can mantra "Time is money" on its 
head. For them, time is magie, allow- 
ing wheat and water to worlc together 
to produce the food that is, in many 
cultures, the heart of all meals. 

If you hang out with enough of these 
artisan bakers, you start noticing cer- 
tain similarities, a mixture of hubris 
and humility. They tend to insist that 
their method is — though not the only 
good method — clearly superior; they 
espouse a certain kind of leavening and 
a certain type of oven. Rubaud is no 
exception. Although he makes a 
mixed-grain loaf, he says he does not 
like heavy loaves with "an excess of 
bran" that reąuire a "throat massage" 
after every bite. He sings the praises of 
a "natural levain" — simply a mixture 
of organie flour and spring 
water, left alone to allow the 
wild yeasts in the flour to fer¬ 
ment — over any other leav- 
ening agents, and he starts a 
new levain every few days. 

(He condemns the aged sour- 
dough starters that some bak¬ 
ers brag about using for years 
as "rotten" and "disgust- 
ing.") As for his brick, wood- 
Bred oven, it offers a "gentle, 
descending heat," which he 
says is vital to obtaining the 
proper crust and texture of a 
good country loaf. 

But the primary character- 
istic Rubaud shares with oth¬ 
er artisan bakers is a humility about 
the end product. "I would have 
nowhere to go if I were ever to bakę the 
pcrfect loaf," he says. "It is a continual 
challenge." 

Jack Pickett, the chef who for 25 
years owned and operated the well- 
known Blue Moon Cafe in Stowe — 
and who now acts as a consultant to 
the restaurant — says that Rubaud 


balces what is "arguably some of the 
best bread in the world." (Hearing this, 
Rubaud responds with a laugh: "I am 
morę modest. I say it is the best bread 
this side of the Atlantic.") Pickett, a 
bread connoisseur who has traveled the 
world sampling many different types of 
bread, says that Rubaud's loaf — with a 
craclcly crust and a crumb that is 
chewy, but not rubbery — was the only 
bread he would serve in the restaurant 
and almost the only bread he will eat. 
"He is brilliant," he says of Rubaud. 
"He is an artist." 

Rubaud, a compactly built man of 
average height, with arms well-mus- 
cled from years of skiing and baking, is 
committed to his craft. He sleeps per- 
haps five hours a day — a few hours 
when the baking is done each morning, 
and a few hours in the evening, after he 
builds up the fire and eats a light meal, 
but before he begins mixing the dough. 


A visitor suggests that he could choose 
to bakę during the day and sell his 
bread the following day. Rubaud looks 
indignant. "The whole point is to sell 
fresh bread," he says. He turns out only 
750 loaves a week. 

"Making a good levain, skiing, land- 
scaping," he says, naming three of his 
passions, "they are all the same. They 
are about doing something well. 


About understanding the basics, 
working hard at it, trying to 
understand. In all those endeav- 
ors, you can't be afraid to take 
paths that others have not taken. 
And you must give yourself the 
right to make mistakes — that is 
how we progress." 

Unlilce many of his American 
cohorts, who were introduced to 
good bread through immigrant 
grandparents or trips abroad, Rubaud 
was raised with it. Born in the French 
Alps, he spent several years in his 
youth working in a balcery, a job he 
chose not so much because he loved to 
bakę bread but because it allowed him 
to worlc all night and pursue his true 
passion, skiing, during the day. He 
slcied for several years on the French 
national team — Jean-Claude Killy was 
a teammate and friend. He coached the 
British Olympic team. He learned 
mountaineering in the French armed 
services and became a serious climber, 
making winter assaults on mountains 
as far away as the Andes. Working at 
Rossignol, he was eventually trans- 
ferred to the United States — to New 
Jersey, Colorado, Massachusetts and 
finally to Winooski. His wife, Nane 
(pronounced "Nahn"), became a French 
professor at the University of Vermont. 
His daughters, Juilie and Christele, 
were raised in Westford: Juilie 
is now an organie gardener in 
Starksboro,- Christele is a 
nurse in France. 

When he first came to the 
United States in the 1960s, 
Rubaud says he and his wife 
felt they were in a gastronom¬ 
ie wasteland. "In 1968 it was 
impossible to get good bread, 
good winę, good sausage or 
good cheese," he says, shud- 
dering slightly at the memo- 
ry. "But there were a lot of 
other things to be excited 
about; we really liked this 
country, and we adapted." In 
1988, however, he built a 
smali oven — still in use for teaching 
— to bakę bread for his own use for 
flatbreads, pizza and "little bread" for 
the consumption of his family and 
friends. In 1992, after a stint working 
with several partners making vacuum- 
packed gourmet foods (Cuisine Sous- 
Vide, as the business is called, still 
exists in Fairfax), he decided to run his 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners & hearty 
breakfasts. A couple of days is all it takes. 
Corwenient to your favorite spring activities. 


Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Romantic Gazebo & Gardens 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT MID-WEEK RATES 
1-800-639-1620 
in Vermont: 802-867-4455 
www.barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 



PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Ileated pool, tenuis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<®> OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
ww.bennington.com/paradise 


jthern Yermont: 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, and 
spas. Located below the museum and historie old 
Bennington. Family owned and operated for over 
30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 141 W. Main St., Benning¬ 
ton, VT 05201. (802) 442-8351. 
www.bennington.com/paradise. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesque 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and eight surrounding historie 
buildings. Dining is an informal and delicious 
adventure in American regional cuisine. Located 
minutes from Manchester. Families welcome. 
Open year-round. Linda and Jim McGinnis, 
innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or 
(800) 639-1620. 

Internet: www.barrowshouse.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant in the 

heart of Historie Manchester Village. Exquisitely 
decorated suites with Jacuzzi for Two, fireplace in 
the bathroom, a second fireplace in the bedroom. 
Romantic restaurant, specializing in European and 
modern American cuisine. Reservation linę: 800- 
822-2331. E-mail: stay@reluctantpanther.com. 




Intimate. Couples only. The charming Yermont village of Manchester at your doorstep. 

Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second fireplace in the bedroom. 
Vermont’s smallest bar. Cali 800-822-2331 or go to our Web site to take a tour of the inn. 


The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 


Country hospitality for the sophisticated traveler. 

39 West Road, Manchester Village, VT • Maye & Robert Bachofen, Innkeepers 

www.reluctantpanther.com 




Relwcing Country Emńronment • Cozy Guest Rooms • Unpretentious Fine Dining • An Intimate Pub 

f WAYBURY INN » 

www.wayburyinn.com • Route 125, Hast Middlebury, Yermont 05740 • 800-348-1810 


Check availability and book online: 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 


NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Vermont 
to “...a magical handful of buildings on the Green 
of a fairytale village.” Easily accessible from NYC 
(4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours), and Hartford (1.5 
hours). James Beard, award-winning chef; luxuri- 
ous suites. Ski. fish, swim, hike, bike or shop for 
antiques. Recently featured in Country Home , 
Travel Holidciy , and Country Inns Mcigazine. Sea- 
sonal packages. On the Green, Newfane, VT 
05345. (800) 787-6633 or (802) 365-7713. 
www.fourcolumnsinn.com 
(See our ad on page 9) 
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Central Yermont 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports and 
a great children’s program. Open May-October. 
Basin Harbor, Box MVTLF, Vergennes, VT 
05491. (800) 622-4000. www.basinharbor.com 
(See our ad on page 58) 


CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & end- 
less recreational activities: Cross-country skiing, 
horse-drawn sleigh rides, horseback riding, fly 
fishing, claybird shooting. golf, tennis, swimming, 
boating & much morę! Mountain Top Road, Chit- 
tenden, VT 05737. (800) 445-2100. 
www.mountaintopinn.com. 


KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn and Resort. Beautifully run inn. 
extraordinary food. Spring/S u mmer/Fall — cen¬ 
tral to shopping, historical sites, antiquing, golf 
packages, tennis school, fly fishing packages. hik- 
ing, mountain biking. pool, fitness center, alpine 
slide. Winter — alpine skiing, snowmobiling. 
skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite food and attentive- 
ness brings guests back. We'11 help you experi- 
ence Vermont’s best. Route 4 between Rutland 
and Killington. (800) 451-6108. 
www.cortinainn.com. 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate cab- 
ins, condominiums to townhouses...Take the 
worry out of getting the right Killington Vacation 
Rental. Amenities could include trailside location. 
fireplace, hot tub, Whirlpool, sauna, pool, gamę 
table, and morę. Log on to 
www.wisevacations.com to check availability, 
book your vacation, and find information on spe- 
cial package offers. Killington Road, Killington, 
VT 0575 L 802-773-4202 or 800-642-1147 ^ 
E-mail: info@wisevacations.com. 

(See our ad on page 69) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting Mid¬ 
dlebury Green, now an elegantly comfortable 
eleven-room inn. Private baths, and every other 
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Lang House 


HeART OF THE VlLLAGE INN 


Willard Street Inn 
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MONTPELBER 

Capitol Pla/a Hotel. Central Vermont’s premier 
hotel & conference center. Featuring immaculate 
accommodations with a high standard of hospital- 
ity and comfort. Our J. Morgan’s Steakhouse is a 
“must stop" for fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday 
brunch. 100 State Street, Montpelier. VT 05602. 
802-223-5252 or 800-274-5252. 
www.capitolplaza.com 

J. Morgarfs Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous 
American food and outrageous steaks! Aged-in- 
house beef, prime rib roasted nightly, seafood, 
specialty pastas and salads. Casual, comfortable 
setting with running model trains. Breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. “A must stop 
on our trips through Montpelier. ” — Boston, 

MA. Phone: 802-223-5222, fax: 802-229-5427. 
1(X) State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Lague Inn. Located in the heart of central Ver- 
mont, this inn is a perfect spot for any business or 
holiday traveler. Affordable accommodations pro- 
vided at reasonable prices in the area. Enjoy our 
indoor heated pool. Ski areas within short dis- 
tance, snowmobile trail on property. Rated 3-dia- 
mond by AAA. Suzanna's restaurant provides 
fine dining. Exit 7, 189. Cali 802-229-5766. 
www.lagueinns.com 


ROCHESTER 

Liberty Ilill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains, right in the 
heart of ski country. Guest lodging in the 1825 
farmhouse includes excellent meals, served family 
style. Visit the cows. cross country ski and snow- 
shoe from the front door. Experience mapie sugar- 
ing. Children are always welcome! Visit the farm! 
Bob. Beth, Tom, Jen and Dave Kennett. 

Rochester, VT 05767. (802) 767-3926. 
w w w. 1 i bert y h i 11 farm .com 


Burlington 

877-919-9799 

www.langhouse.com 


Sbelburne 

877-808-1834 

www.heartofthevillage.com 


Burlington 

800-577-8712 

www.willardstreetinn.com 


A Fuli Scrcice 
Luxury 

C ountry Hołd 


modern amenity presented in the charm of the ear- 
ly nineteenth century. Delicious Continental 
breakfast served to guest rooms. Outstanding, 
pampering service in a distinctive setting. 71 
South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 
388-7512, ( 888 ) 244-7512, fax (802) 388-4075. 
E-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com. 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, lively 
college town. Offering 170 years of friendly hos- 
pitality and superb New England farę. 75 restored 
rooms, private baths. Walking distance to muse- 
ums and fine shops and close to Middlebury Golf 
Course. Member of Historie Hotels of America, 
♦♦♦. On The Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753. 
(802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com. 

Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 185, includes fuli 
breakfast. Built 1810 and on the National Register 
of Historie Places. Comfortable country hospitali- 
ty with unpretentious fine dining and casual pub 
farę. Minutes to a national forest with many out- 
door opportunities. Historie Middlebury offers 
quaint village shops and antique Stores. Centrally 
located to explore Vermont. Waybury Inn, 

Route 125, East Middlebury, VT 05740. 

(800) 348-1810, (802) 388-4015. 
www.waybu 17 inn.com. 


Make Plans To Escape! 

We've tailored exciting vacation packciges tkał promise 
to whisk you aicay from the ereryday. 


7 lic Place Not to 
Miss in Stowe. " 

— USA Today 

GWLOsidMOTtl 


<ye oLDe 
EriGLarjT) Inne 

771 • Mountain Road, Stowe, \ ermont 

www.englanJinn.com 
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Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the fartn! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 * www.libertyhillfarm.com 



c Ihe LMidclleburv c Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
www:middleburyinn.com 
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our sugarhouses, 
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barn, breathtaking \ £ j|| j 
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pool, and a 
secluded log cabin. 

Thosc who lovc our State delight in 
conjuring images of the perfect Vermont 
escape. At Mapie Manor, the dream is real. 


Mapie Manor 

JEDsHREAKFAST 


77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GL0VER, VERMONT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 
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Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Lang House. Located just 3 blocks from down- 
town Burlington. Combines Eastlake Victorian 
elegance with the services and amenities required 
by today’s business and leisure traveler. Guests 
enjoy gourmet breakfasts, fabulous views of Lakę 
Champlain, and artfully appointed surroundings. 
Smali meeting and banquet services available. Ali 
rooms have private baths, A/C, telephones and 
cable TV. 360 Main Street. Burlington. VT 05401. 
877-919-9799 or www.langhouse.com. 

Willard Street Inn. Burlington’s first historie inn, 
boasts 14 elegant rooms, all with private bath, 
some with lakę views. Fuli breakfast served in 
plant-filled solarium overlooking gardens. Off-site 
restaurant IsabePs on the Waterfront. Walk to 
downtown, shopping, dining, lakefront. A/C. tele¬ 
phones, cable TV. $120-$225. On National His¬ 
torie Register. 349 South Willard Street, Burling¬ 
ton 05401. (802) 651-8710 or (800) 577-8712. 
www.willardstreetinn.com. 

EASTBURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. u Magical...splen- 
did. ” Selected as an Editors’ Pick by Yank.ee and 
featured in Romantic Homes. Unwind on 440-acre 
historie farm estate, laced with miles of spectacu- 
lar walking and mountain biking trails. Fine din¬ 
ing, massage, horse-drawn hay rides, luxury suites. 
Seasonal packages; 3 hours from Boston. Inn at 
Mountain View Farm, East Burkę, VT. Cali (800) 
572-4509 or (802) 626-9924. 
www.innmtnview.com. 

ESSEN 

The Inn at Essex. Burlington Vermont’s only 
AAA four-diamond hotel featuring 120 individual- 
ly appointed rooms, many with fireplaces, 
whirlpools and kitchens. The acclaimed New Eng- 
land Culinary Institute operates restaurants with 
morę than 190 talented Chefs and Student Chefs. 
Kitchen tours and cooking classes available 
too. Ski packages, romantic suites and opening in 
summer 2002. on-site golf. 70 Essex Way, Essex, 
VT 05452. Phone: 800-727-4295: 802-878-1100. 
Fax: 802-878-0063. 

E-mail: innfo@innatessex.com. 

Web: www.innatessex.com. 

HUNTINGTON 

Sleepy HoIIow Inn, Ski & Bike Center. A 

secluded country inn tucked away in the foothills 
of the Green Mountains. Eight unique bedrooms, 
most with private bath, hearty breakfast included. 
877 private acres for hiking, mountain biking. ski- 
ing & snowshoeing. 35 km of well groomed trails 
and 2 km night skiing. 1805 Sherman Hollow 
Road, Huntington, VT 05462. 

Tollfree 866-254-1524, 
www.skisleepyhollow.com 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house. filled with 


European and American antiques, is surrounded 
by perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of trails 
and there are friendly house and barn animals. 

Rates are $65-$75 single. $75-$85 double. Fuli 
breakfast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465. 802- 
899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 

NORTH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. Romantic 
rooms with jacuzzis, fireplaces and fabulous lakę 
and mountain views. Outstanding cuisine, spectac- 
ular spring bird migration. kayak tours, fishing 
charters, weddings and meetings. Let us welcome 
you to our wonderful inn. AAA ♦♦♦. Yatikee 
Magazine Editors’ Pick. 888-525-3644 or 
www.northherohouse.com 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Vermont breakfast. Across from Shelburne Muse- 
um; Shelburne Farms and Vermont Teddy Bear 
close by. Airport and Burlington 10 minutes. AC. 
phones, TV. Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne 
Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 

802-985-2800. Toll free 877-808-1834. 

E-mail: innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com. 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 

STOWE/WATERBURY 

Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, Vermont. 
Charm, comfort and personal attention. Featured 
on Discovery TV: “Best Places to Kiss.” Elegantly 
restored 1832 farmhouse. Enjoy our 3 course 
scrumptious breakfast. aftemoon appetizers 
w/complimentary wines & champagne. We have 
meticulously created many amenities to make you 
feel right at home. In the heart of all-year-round 
activities. Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. 
800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com. 

Brass Fantem Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn featur¬ 
ing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, whirlpools. 
planked floors and beams. handmade quilts. pri- 
vate baths & mountain views. Also available, a 
very special mountain cottage. Featured in: 

Fodors , Disceming Travelers. An intimate inn in 
the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking. 717 Mapie 
Street. Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 729-2980, 

(802) 253-2229. www.brasslanterninn.com. 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospital- 
ity at a beautifully restored 1833 resort in the heart 
of Stowe Village. 100 antique-fumished rooms 
and luxurious suites — romantic canopy beds, fire- 
side Jacuzzis. exquisite added amenities. Country 
breakfasts, famous Whip Bar & Grill, aftemoon 
tea. year-round outdoor pool, health club with 
Jacuzzi, steam. sauna and massage. and unique 
shops. P.O. Box 60. Stowe. VT 05672. 802-253- 
7301.800-253-7302. E-mail: info@gminn.com. 
Web: www.vtsummer.com. 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe’s Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to sev- 
en acres of landscaped grounds, creating the per¬ 
fect environment for relaxation. Excellence in 
service, hospitality and accommodations. Design- 
er-decorated rooms are stylish with special touches 
and condo-suites have fireplaces and two-person 
Jacuzzis. Award-w inning “AquaCentre” with 
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Stowe Spring Dream 


i 


Landtmrk 


restaurants 


Middlebury 


Luxury Resort Accommodations, 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


Grand Hotel. A Legendary Inn. 
An Unforgettable Stay. 


Yermont 


TroppTbmity IjHhje 

A Mountain Resort 

IN THE EUROPEAN TRADITION 


THE 

GREE HMOUN TAIN 

Since 1855 * Hnn 


indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini-gym 
and outdoor pool and MoonSpa. Tennis and 
French petanque, too. P.O. Box 8 , Stowe, VT. 
(800) 367-6873. www.stowevtusa.com 
Mountainside Resort at Stowe. A secluded hill- 
side condominium resort. The affordable winter 
getaway for families and smali groups! Fully fur- 
nished 1-4 bedroom units w/fireplaces, modem 
appliances, private phones, TVs/VCRs, individual- 
ly controlled heat. Heated indoor pool, sauna, 
jacuzzi. Minutes to alpine, x-country skiing, dining 
and shopping. Available rentals: weekend up to I 
month! 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 05672. 
800-458-4893. E-mail: mtside@together.net 
www.mountainsideresort.com 
Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and break- 
fast inn. Ninę lavishly decorated guest rooms, each 
with tireside two-person jacuzzi and king-sized 
bed. Superb wooded setting offering privacy and 
quietude. Outdoor hot tub under the stars. Pond 
and walking trails. Fuli breakfast and evening hors 
d^eiwres. Outdoor activities abound nearby. Non- 
smoking. 89 Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 
05672. 802-253-6282. www.stonehillinn.com 
Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired The 
I Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious rooms with magnif- 
icent mountain views. Gracious dining in three 
I restaurants. 2,700 pristine acres with trails for 
cross-country skiing, snowshoeing, sleighrides and 
hiking. Traditional mapie sugaring in our own sug- 
arhouse. Tap at Trapps, Spring Gardeners and 
Tulip Fest Packages. 800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com 

1066 Ye Olde England Inne. A luxurious and 
romantic fuli service country inn providing beauti- 
ful accommodations, fine dining, caring yet unob- 
trusive service and attractive packages for adven- 
ture and romance all year round. Four poster beds. 
crackling fireplaces, bubbling Jacuzzis plus an 
authentic English country pub, the favourite haunt 
of international travelers. 1 800 477 3771. 
www.englandinn.com. 


WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming Victori- 
an Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 acres, enchant- 
ing all who entered with Fabulous Views, Luxuri- 
ous Sunlit Rooms, a Majestic Breakfast and a 
Royal Tea. Memories of this fairytale encounter 
will never escape you. 77 Mapie Lane, West 
Glover, VT. 802-525-9591. 
www.maple-manor.com. 


A harvest from our sugarhouse. 

Z^HERE ELSE CAN 
YOU TAKE HOME 
A FREE SAMPLE OF 
THE LIQUID ASSETS? 

2 - OA/yA/ JKaple 
cSuyar/ny AacAaye 

MlD-MARCH TO MlD-APRIL 

800.826.7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


CUlhlc Elecjance in the 
Heart of Stowe VLllage 

100 unique rooms and luxury 
suites, famous Whip Bar & 
Grill, sumptuous country 
breakfasts, health club 
(with nwssage , Jacuzzi, 
steam room and sauna), and 
year-round heated outdoor pool. 

800 - 253-7302 

www. GreenMountainlnn.com/VL 


Stowe’s Intimate 4-Diamond Resort 

1-800-367-6873 
www.stowevtusa.com 
C ,221 Stowe, Yermont 05672 


individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 
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71 So. PleasantSt.* Middlebury, VT • (888)244-7512 


Killington s Most 
Luxurious Inn 

TH ll uereice Report Hotel with 
Country Inn ambience . 

www.cortinainn.com 

1-800-^51-6108 

U.S. Route 4, Killington, \Armont 

[ortu 

) Inn & Resort 





















































WESTMORE 

The WilloughVale Inn on Lakę Willoughby. 

Experience casual lodging and seasonal dining in 
the heart of Vermont's Northeast Kingdom. Offer- 
ing unique Inn rooms — including luxury rooms 
with king beds, fireside Jacuzzis and private 
porches, and fully-equipped lakefront cottages 
with fireplaces. A year-round paradise for hiking, 
biking, fishing, swimming, boating, skiing, snow- 
shoeing and snowmobiling. 802-525-4123; 800- 
594-9102; www.willoughvale.com 


Elsewhere: 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Old-fashioned New 
England hospitality at a college town inn featuring 
100 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, Whirlpool. Restau- 
rant, Tavern with entertainment weekends. Sunday 
Brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect stop for break- 
fast, lunch, dinner, overnight or longer. Reserva- 
tions: 800-828-0133, local: 413-458-9371. 
www.williamsinn.com. 


Find the 

VkrmontLife 

GIFT CATALOG 
on-line at: 

vermontlifecatalog.com 

Quality Vermont 
Products & Gifts 



MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 


A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.moun tainsideresort.com 


800 - 458-4893 



SLEEPY HOLLOW INN 


SKI & BIKE CEIMTER 

SKI on 40km of well groomed, top- 
quality cross country ski trails. 
STAY in one of our comfortable rooms 
with private bath and fuli breakfast 

CALLTOLL FREE: 866-254-1524 
www.skisleepyhollow.com 

1805 Sherman Hollow Rd • Huntington, VT 05462 



Come ride or learn to ride at our secluded country inn, 
nestled in the heart ot Central Vermont's Green Mountain National Forest. 
Instruction in English, Western, Dressage, Jumping and morę. In addilion, guests 
enjoy tennis, goli, beach and lakę activities, lly fishing and claybird shooting 

Chittenden, Vermont 

1-800-445-2100 

info@mountaintopinn.com • www.mountaintopinn.com 


Horseback Riding & Instruction 

rMmntamDbpNnri 
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BREAD 

(Continued from page 17) 

bakery full-time. 

Now, he says, he is hoping to influ¬ 
ence some younger people to learn his 
methods — hence, the school. The 
week-long sessions provide lessons in 
bread-baking and also in making pastry 
under the tutelage of Molly Stevens 
and Jozef Harrewynm, both former 
teachers at New England Culinary 
Institute in Montpelier. 

"I would like to see younger people 
involved in this ; it is such satisfying 
work," Rubaud says. But then he adds: 
"I would recommend it for older peo¬ 
ple, too. It lets you be in charge of your 
own life. It keeps you strong," he says. 

"And it gives you all that fun time 
— in your head." 

• 

For information on the baking 
school, contact Gerard Rubaud, 29 
Rubaud Road, Westford, VT 05494; fax: 
(802) 872-9925. 

Gerard's Bread of Tradition is served 
at the Blue Moon Cafe, Stowe, and 
Chow Bella, St. Albans. It can be pur- 
chased at Onion River Co-op, Burling¬ 
ton; Healthy Living Natural Foods 
Market, South Burlington; Richmond 
Corner Market; Jericho Center Market; 
Big John's Riverside Storę, Underhill; 
Cambridge Village Market; Henley's, 
Jeffersonville; Roo's Natural Foods, 
Johnson,- Westford Market; Raił City 
Market, St. Albans; Hudak Farm Stand, 
Swanton. ^ 


Marialisa Calta writes about Mapie Cor- 
ner’s surprising calendar on page 7. Andre 
Jenny lives in Montpelier. 

Vermont, (he 
Bread State 




u 

In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction ofRoutes US 7 and MA 2 



1.800.828.0133 


Welcoming travelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


♦ 100 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 

Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Orernight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams Hnn 

On the Yillage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


Gerard is not alone. Vermont proba- 
bly has morę smali, excellent bakeries 
per capita than any other State. It's rare 
to stop into a smali grocery storę, a 
food co-operative or farmers' market 
anywhere in the State that doesn't offer 
racks of fine locally madę bread. 

Shoppers can find crusty French; 
hearty multigrains; light, tasty white 
sandwich loaves; worldly focaccias and 
specialty breads laced with olives, 
herbs or garlic. You could tour the 
State on a bread-tasting trip, but if you 
plan to stop at every bakery, your trip 
would take a long, long time. 
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I Remodeling with Marvin Windows and 
doors can change your whole Outlook. 
Take the Marvin clad or all-wood Ultimate 
Double Hung, for example. Not only is it 

For a tree brochure, cali 1888-537 


easier to open, close and clean than other 
double hungs, but its available in enough 
size and lite pattern options to make a truły 
impressive statement. On the other hand, if 

MARVINa 

Windows and Doors 

Madę for you. 


youre satisfied with the view but not with the 
Windows framing it, Marvin Tilt-Pac® replace- 
ment sash are an ideał solution. Either way, 
you'11 find things much morę to your liking. 

kanada, 1-800-263- 6161) www.marvin.com. 













































































Led by Its Environmental Programs, Yermont L 



/ermont Law School Professor Janet 
, /Milne is conducting a yirtual tour of a 
y few Northeastern mountain peaks. A 
f screen behind her flashes images of White- 
face in the Adirondacks, Killington in the 
Green Mountains, New Hampshire's Loon 
Mountain and Mont Tremblant in Quebec's 
Laurentians. 

These aren't pristine, wild landscapes. Ski 
trails are carved out of the spruce and fir 
forests of each mountain, resort condos and 
golf courses sprawi at their bases. And 


Milne is introducing a day-long symposium on 
mountain resorts, ecology and the law. She 
asks the audience to consider these ski areas 
not as isolated business enterprises, but as part 
of an interconnected web linking the econom- 
ic, human and natural environment. Her focus 
is on the legał system that regulates mountain 
development. 

"Does the law really recognize the ecological 
web? What values influence its shape and 
use?" she asks. "What role does science play?" 

For almost three decades in the tiny Windsor 
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kool Flourishes 


By John Dillon 
Photographed by Stefan Hard 


County village of South Royalton, Vermont 
Law School has trained students to ask hard 
questions about the legał and the natural 
world. Along the way, the little school has 
gained a big reputation as the national leader in 
the study of environmental law and policy. 

In 2001, U.S. News et) World Report listed 
Vermont Law School as the top environmental 
law school in the country, the schooLs eighth 
first place in the magazine's definitive rankings 
sińce 1991. VLS, with its Environmental Law 
Center, has never placed lower than second on 


U.S. News et) World Report 's annual list. 

At a time when colleges and universities 
around the country are struggling financially, 
Vermont Law School provides an uncommon 
academic success story. It's one of only a hand- 
ful of independent law schools, those not affili- 
ated with an undergraduate institution. Last 
fali, the entering class grew by 11 percent over 
the previous year. Students came to South 
Royalton from 35 States and the District of 
Columbia, as well as from the countries of 
Argentina, Bułgaria, Canada, England, Ethiopia, 
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Japan, Russia and Taiwan. 

They are taught by some of the best 
scholars and litigators in the field, and 
they study in a State so beautiful and 
so environmentally conscious that the 
schooLs location may just help stimu- 
late a zeal to protect the environment. 

Melissa Derwart, who graduated last 
year, says Vermont's natural beauty 
provides a constant reminder of the 
battles that lie ahead. "You're studying 
environmental law and then you walk 
outside and say 'this is what Fm doing 
it for.' " 

With its white churches, briclc store- 
fronts and village green, South Royal- 
ton is an architectural time capsule. 
The only visible 21st 
century intrusions 
are the cars on the 
Street and Interstate 
89 rumbling along a 
ridge high above 
town. A closer loolc 
reveals a large new 
building — James L. 
and Evelena S. Oalces 
Hall — painted white 
in classic Yankee 
style and perched 
above the south bank 
of the White River. 

Lilce any frugal Ver- 
monter, this struc- 
ture saves money 
through efficient use 
of heat, electricity 
and water, and its 
conservation-minded 
design makes a state- 
ment about the law 
schooTs goals and 
commitments (see 
photo, page 28). Inside its classrooms, 
professors offer the most extensive 
selection of environmental law courses 
in the country. 

Over the past 29 years, Vermont Law 
School has produced a generation of 
advocates who use the law to combat 
pollution and defend natural resources 
and wildlife. The school also trains stu- 
dents for generał legał practice, ready- 
ing them for careers in business, civil 
or criminal law. 

"I think we understand as an institu- 
tion how important the Environmental 
Law Center has been to the growth and 
the stature of the school," says L. Kin- 
vin Wroth, VLS dean sińce 1996. "It's 
our hallmark, if you will. We will con- 


tinue to honor it and try to enhance it. 

At the same time, we are turning out 
lawyers and we have to be mindful of 
ways to maintain and enhance the 
strength of our basie legał education as 
well." 

• 

Success was hardly guaranteed in 
1973, when the first class assembled at 
the old South Royalton schoolhouse. 

The tuition, by today's prices, was a 
bargain if somewhat of a gambie. The 
113 students paid $2,100 each to start 
their legał studies. Yet for the first few 
years, it wasn't elear if the school 
would survive. 

Vermont Law School was founded by 

“There’s a perspective we’re trying to inculcate of the public value of erwironmental 
protection, the necessity of it and, for me, the morał imperative of it.” 

— Environmental Law Center director Karin Sheldon, above. 

At left is VLS Dean L. Kinvin Wroth. 




Anthony Doria, a 
native of Italy who 
moved to the Unit¬ 
ed States in 1949. 
Doria had taught 
international law 
and history at sec- 
ondary schools and 
colleges. The law 
school began as part 
of Royalton College, 
which Doria had 
launched in 1966 for 
the study of Interna¬ 
tional affairs. 

In the beginning, 
the law schooLs aca- 
demic and fiscal foundations were 
shalcy. Doria was an academic vision- 
ary but he had trouble paying his bills. 
In 1974, he stepped down as dean and 
trustees picked as his replacement 
Thomas M. Debevoise, who had prac- 
ticed law in Washington, D.C., and in 
Woodstock. Debevoise brought nation- 
al stature to the fledgling school and 
ąuickly began a major fund drive. Doria 
founded VLS, but Debevoise is widely 
considered the man who saved it. 

Debevoise and the schooLs growing 
faculty realized that Vermont Law 
School needed an educational niche to 
succeed. According to a history pub- 
lished in 1999, he and his Staff sought 
the advice of Norman Williams Jr., a 


lawyer and Woodstock resident who 
was one of the nation's leading experts 
on land-use issues. Williams suggested 
the school offer a specialty in land-use 
and environmental law. The timing 
was perfect, and the choice helped puli 
the young school through lean times. 
The environmental movement was 
growing in the public consciousness, 
and new laws such as the Clean Air 
Act and the Clean Water Act were 
being tested in court. 

The Environmental Law Center, 
which offers morę than 50 courses, is 
now known for its research and for its 
graduates, who work in private prac¬ 
tice, for government agencies and non- 
profit organizations. Through the cen¬ 
ter, students can study for a masters 
degree in environmental law at the 
same time they study for a law degree. 
This year Vermont Law School has 566 
full-time students: 347 in the law pro¬ 
gram, 177 seeking the combined legał 
degree and masters in environmental 
law, 35 in the masters program alone 
and seven seeking doctorates in law. 

The school is well known among 
environmental lawyers, as Melissa 
Derwart discovered when she was an 
intern at the Department of Justice. 
On one of her first days at work, an 
attorney briefed her on a case involv- 
ing the complex federal Superfund 
law. Derwart recalls that the lawyer 
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paused in his long-winded explana- 
tion. // You / re from Vermont Law 
School," he said. "You lcnow what Fm 
talking about." 

The schooLs reputation stems in 
part from the fact that its students are 
trained by people who bring academic 
rigor and courtroom experience to their 
jobs. Professors such as Karin Sheldon, 
the director of the Environmental Law 
Center, and Patrick Parenteau, the cen¬ 
ter^ former director, are skilled litiga- 
tors who have argued precedent-setting 
cases in wilderness and wildlife protec- 
tion. Some of their cases are part of the 
body of law that VLS students study. 

"It's not unusual to come across cas¬ 
es that our teachers' names are all 
over," says Matt Niemerski, class of 
2001. "That's pretty amazing." 

Professor Sheldon succeeded Par¬ 
enteau in 1999 as head of the Environ- 
mental Law Center. Before she came to 
Vermont Law School, she had worlced 
for the Wilderness Society as generał 
counsel and had ultimately become its 
president. She earlier sharpened her 
legał skills working for the Sierra Club 



Professor Patrick Parenteau chats with law students Michael Madden of Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, and Michael Smith ofSalt Lakę City, Utah, in the schooPs libran/. 
Parenteau and other VLS professors have national reputations as environmental 
litigators. Top, the schooTs motto — which translates as "law for the community 
and the world" — adonis the Ubrany lobby. 
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Legał Defense Fund, where she used 
the courts to fight for wilderness areas 
and wildlife in western States. She also 
investigated urban environmental 
health problems as one of the original 
Nader's Raiders. 

Sheldon considers it her mission to 
train a new generation of lawyers who 
must work tirelessly to defend the 
planet. 

"We're trying to train public interest 
lawyers to take up the environmental 
challenge here and increasingly around 
the world/' she says. "I don't mean 
that everyone has to go out and work 
for the Sierra Club. But there's a per- 
spective we're trying to inculcate of 
the public value of environmental pro¬ 
tection, the necessity of it and, for me, 
the morał imperative of it." 

A lawyer can do this work in a pri- 
vate firm or for a government agency. 
But above all, he or she must have an 
"ethical foundation," Sheldon says. 

"These issues are important, not 
only for humans but for other living 
creatures on the planet. We need to 
restore and protect the resources we 
have," she says. "I feel it very personal- 
ly because I thinlc we're running out of 
time. I'm very anxious to get all these 
well-trained, enthusiastic, hard-work- 
ing people out there to take on these 
challenges." 

The passion Sheldon brought to the 
courtroom also shines through in her 
teaching, says Brian Dunkiel, a 1996 
Vermont Law School graduate who 
practices in Burlington. 

"She can make students ery in her 
class through her description of no- 
longer-existing salmon runs in the 
Pacific Northwest," Dunkiel says. "At 
the same time, she infused those lec- 
tures with the real, practical legał rea- 
soning you need to be successful to 
protect those resources. I would just 
leave those classes feeling completely 
motivated." 

Like Sheldon, Parenteau is an articu- 
late and spirited advocate who is often 
on the front lines of environmental 
court battles. After a legał challenge 
last year overturned a ban on road con- 
struction in national forests, he flew to 
Seattle to argue in favor of the ban 
before the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals on behalf of a conservation 
group that included U.S. Forest Service 
employees. Parenteau has worked for 
the Environmental Protection Agency 



James L. and Evelena S. Oakes Hall 
— named for a prominent Vermont 
jurist, State senator and attorney gen¬ 
erał and his wife — is an example of 
Vermont Law School's commitment 
to environmental protection. It con- 
sumes about 80 percent less fuel oil 
than a conventional structure. The 
bathrooms use composting toilets that 
cut water use dramatically; as many 
as 300 people use Oakes Hall at peak 
hours, yet it averages only 14 gallons 
of water use a day for the entire facili- 
ty. The classrooms are lit by energy- 
saving lights that, in combination 
with a specialized air circulation sys¬ 
tem and other technology, cut power 
consumption by 56 percent. 

and served as generał counsel for the 
National Wildlife Federation. He ran 
Vermont's Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation in the mid-1980s. 

As Parenteau's work shows, the 
schooPs faculty and students regularly 
reach beyond the boundaries of the 13- 
acre campus, and not just in the envi- 
ronmental arena. Professor Michael 
Mello is a well-known expert on the 
death penalty who recently published a 
book on Unabomber Theodore Kaczyń¬ 
ski. Legał writing Professor Gregory 
Johnson is a specialist on sexual orien- 
tation and the law. He closely followed 
the progress of Vermont's civil union 
law, which gives the legał benefits of 
marriage to same-sex partners, and he 
has emerged as a national authority on 


the issue. Wroth, the schooPs dean, is 
an expert on the electoral college and 
was consulted by political reporters 
during the prolonged post-election 
court battle following the 2000 presi- 
dential race. 

The schooPs freąuent public semi- 
nars and symposia offer an intellectual 
stew of ideas and viewpoints engaged 
with today's world. Recent sessions 
have focused on the environmental 
conseąuences of warfare, the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge and designing 
"green" tax policy to discourage pol- 
luters. 

Vermont Law SchooPs reach is 
national and global. Yet as the only law 
school in the State, it also has a major 
influence on Vermont's legał commu- 
nity. About 20 percent of the lawyers 
practicing in Vermont are VLS gradu- 
ates, school officials estimate. Gradu- 
ates and former faculty work in State 
government, at non-profit environmen- 
tal organizations and for smali firms 
that handle everything from land use 
to criminal defense. 

The schooPs alumni include judges 
in Vermont, Florida, Connecticut and 
New York. Others are senior partners 
in major New York and Washington 
firms. A sizeable contingent works for 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency and in the U.S. Justice Depart¬ 
ment. One heads the Environmental 
Law Programme for the World Conser- 
vation Union in Germany. 

Although South Royalton may be far 
removed from the mainstream of legał 
life, the school often sends its students 
out into the world for training (see page 
29). It has a semester-in-Washington 
program that takes advantage of an 
extensive alumni base in the Capital to 
place students in a variety of intern- 
ships in government, private firms and 
non-profit organizations. Other off- 
campus programs send students to 
work around the country and the 
world. Matt Niemerski, for example, 
traveled to Alaska last spring to work 
as a legał intern for an organization 
that assists native Alaskans on envi- 
ronmental issues. 

Vermont Law SchooPs rural setting 
fosters a uniąue perspective on law and 
the environment, especially for stu¬ 
dents who love the outdoors. 

"It's not very often you can be in a 
corporations lecture and then an hour 
later be at the top of a mountain," 
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says Niemerski. 

Dean L. Kinvin Wroth says the 
schooLs motto, lex pro urbe et orbe — 
law for the community and the world 
— captures its approach to education. 
Vermont Law School wants to expand 
its reach by offering its masters in 
environmental law via the Internet and 
television to connect students with 


instructors in Vermont. Students 
would also have to spend a summer on 
campus to get the degree, he says. 

The school will seelc ways to 
increase internship opportunities off- 
campus and may offer morę distance- 
learning programs. But Vermont Law 
School will always be grounded in the 
Green Mountains, Wroth says. 


Rural New England, he says, is "a 
uniąuely appropriate setting for think- 
ing about and acting on the environ- 
ment." 


John Dillon is a reporter for Vermont Pub¬ 
lic Radio. He lives in Middlesex. Stefan 
Hard is a photographer for the Barre-Mont- 
pelier Times Argus. 



with the World 


South Royalton may be a long way from the 
centers of legał power, but Vermont Law SchooLs 
students are engaged in the world outside their 
campus. 

The schooLs Environmental Law Center expos- 
es students to real-world learning through intern- 
ships in Washington and around the country. The 
center is involved in international projects, 
including a Canadian legał studies program and 
an ongoing project to help the faculty of Petroza- 
vodsk State University in Russia develop an envi- 
ronmental law curriculum. 

Much closer to home, the schooLs South Roy¬ 
alton Legał Clinic provides lawyers-in-training to 
assist low-income clients in civil actions ranging 
from family law to probate. The clinic essentially 
functions as a legał a id program for the area, 
with students working under the guidance of 
experienced attorneys. 

The schooLs newest outreach effort is the Indi¬ 
an Country Environmental Justice Clinic, the 
nation's only law school clinic designed to help 
tribal governments develop environmental pro- 
tection programs. A project of the schooLs First 
Nation Environmental Law Program, it provides 
legał research and advocacy for sovereign tribes 
throughout the U.S. 

Students working at the clinic have drafted a 
development review codę for the Hualapai Tribe 
in Arizona, helped the St. Regis-Mohawk Nation 
in New York State through a St. Lawrence River 
federal dam relicensing process and are preparing 
a historie preservation and cultural resources 
codę for the Wampanoag Tribe in Massachusetts. 

The clinic helps guide tribal governments 
through the legał thicket created by overlapping 
federal, State and tribal law, says Dean Suagee, a 
member of the Cherokee Nation and the clinic's 
director. 


The class of '01 assembles for graduation 
last spring. 
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WILDLIFE 

Once a Year, a 
Day to Help in the Woods 



By Susan Keese 

Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 


A chain saw sputters, and the 
sound of it rips through the 
sodden March chill, bouncing 
off hills Holstein-spotted with 
receding snów. It's Vermont's third 
annual Working for Wildlife Day, and 
we are resurrecting old apple trees in 
the woods of Somerset, an abandoned 
Southern Green Mountain town on the 
undeveloped backside of Mount Snów. 

Ali over Vermont on this early spring 
Saturday, naturę lovers of all stripes — 
birders, hunters, hikers, snowmobilers, 
loggers, foresters, families and wildlife 
professionals alike — are giving some- 
thing back. Working together, some- 

i times in unlikely combinations, they 
will spend this day pruning and cutting 
back competing trees to give new life 
to fruit-bearing species that serve as 
important food sources for moose, 
j bear, deer, turkeys and other woodland 


Halifax logger C.J. Stotie cle ars trees in 
the woods of Readsboro duritig Work¬ 
ing for Wildlife Day. The statewide 
program strioes to promote the growth 
of plant s, like apple trees, that prooide 
food for wildlife. 


animals. The Vermont Department of 
Fish and Wildlife, which founded this 
annual event with a group of local gun 
clubs in the 1990s, hopes that Working 
for Wildlife Day will become as much 
a part of Vermont's culture as Green 
Up Day in May. 

The man in the orange helmet is C.J. 
Stone, a professional logger from Hali- 
fax and a member of the Deerfield Val- 
ley Sportsman's Club. He's a big man, 
and graceful with a chain saw. He 
whips a Iow bough off a four-inch- 
thick red mapie, then goes for the main 
stem, notching it so that it falls well 
away from the apple tree he is trying to 
expose to sunlight. 

You might not notice them at first, 
but these woods are fuli of apple trees 
— here on the alder-choked banks of 
the Deerfield River where we're work¬ 
ing and among the straight birch and 
ash on the other side of the road lead- 
ing to Somerset Reservoir. Once your 
eyes start to pick out the scaly, gnarled 
contours of the trees, it becomes appar- 
ent that these woods were once an 
apple orchard. 


Throughout Vermont there are aban¬ 
doned apple trees like these. Brought to 
this continent by the earliest European 
settlers, they took hołd on the steep 
slopes and in the cold hollows where 
the settlers themselves could not hołd 
on for morę than a generation or two. 
Now the trees and their wild offspring 
form a living link with a time when 85 
percent of Vermont was cleared for 
agriculture, before the hill farms were 
abandoned for better land or a different 
way of life in towns and cities else- 
where. 

"Almost without fail in these old 
orchards you will find a cellarhole or 
an old well or a stone wali," says Frank 
Thompson, the leader of our crew. 
Thompson is a wildlife technician 
with the U.S. Forest Service, which 
manages the Green Mountain National 
Forest lands we've been working on 
sińce early this morning. Some of the 
old apple orchards datę back as far as 
the 1800s, Thompson tells us. Others 
have been abandoned morę recently. 

An apple tree is not a big tree, so it 
doesn't take long for the native species 
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to overtop it and cut off the sunlight. 
"But apples are rugged," Thompson 
says. "When they get suppressed, 
they'11 grow up instead of out. They'11 
get pretty tali before they lose it. Some- 
times you'11 find a lot of dead branches 
near the bottom. But if the tree has a 
healthy top, chances are the main 
leader's still going strong." 

The chain saw stops momentarily 
and a crew of plaid-shirted helpers 
moves in and begins hauling off the 
sawed limbs and stacking them in piles 
far enough away from the apple trees so 
they won't absorb moisture and nutri- 
ents the apple tree could use. The piles 
will provide shelter for songbirds and 
rabbits and mice and weasels and other 
smali mammals. Given enough sun¬ 
light and breathing room and a little 
time to bounce bacie, the apple trees 
will nourish a wide variety of wildlife: 
deer, bears, foxes, turkeys, moose, song¬ 
birds, sąuirrels, 
grouse and coyotes. 

"It's one of the 
simplest forms of 
habitat improve- 
ment we can do to 
benefit the widest 
rangę of wildlife," 
says Don Rosiński, 
a member of Sports- 
man's Inc., the Brat- 
tleboro sportmen's 
club that helped 
launch the project 
in 1997. Rosiński 
is working with 
another group 
today on a private 
tract in Westmin- 
ster. Our crew here 
in Somerset is 
smali, but congen- 
ial, happy to be out 
working in the 
woods at the end of 
a long winter. Our 
first stop this morning was a follow-up 
visit to an old orchard adjacent to the 
snowmobile corridor on Forest Road 73 
in Readsboro, where members of this 
same group worked in 1999. A few of 
the trees had been too far gone to make 
it, but the crew noted with satisfaction 
that most seemed to be coming back. 

"It takes the trees a year or two to 
recover once they've been released," 
Thompson said. "You have to have 


good spring weather. If there's a lot of 
rain the bees won't fly and they won't 
get pollinated. But if everything goes 
right, after two or three years you'11 
have a real good apple crop." 

By midmorning we were ready to 
move on to Somerset. 

"Better leave that shad bush; it's a 
wildlife tree too," Thompson shouts 
over the chain saw. Stone nods and 
starts cutting a balsam. Laura Allen, 
Stone's partner, sniffs the air blissfully. 
"Smells like Christmas," she says. 

Most of the people on our crew are 
hunters. "My husband used to hunt, 
but he doesn't anymore," Irene Lechn- 
er comments as we dump our loads of 
brush. Since moving to Vermont from 
Long Island in 1995, Lechner and her 
husband, Tom, have been setting out 
feed to attract turkeys and deer into 
their yard. "We decided we'd rather 
feed 'em than eat 'em." 


attracted gamę by encouraging wild 
fruit and nut trees to flourish. But 
Working for Wildlife represents a new 
marriage of interests, born of changing 
demographics and relationships to the 
land. Kim Royar, a district wildlife 
biologist who has been involved in 
Working for Wildlife from the begin- 
ning, traces its origins to a pair of 
Southern Vermont hunters who 
approached members of her depart- 
ment at a meeting, looking for a project 
to improve wildlife habitat. 

Fish and Wildlife officials had also 
been looking for ways to encourage 
deeper ties between Vermonters and 
the woods that now cover morę than 
three-ąuarters of the State. They want- 
ed to expose hunters to some new ideas 
and educate an increasingly urbanized 
public about wildlife habitat and forest 
succession. 

The department was especially eager 



“It’s one of the simplest forms of 
habitat improvement we can do to 
benefit the widest rangę of wildlife.” 


Charlie Richardson, 
the Dummerston forester who 
was among the founders of 
Working for Wildlife Day. 


"Even though I 
don't hunt anymore, 
I still buy a hunting 
license, because the 
money goes to con- 
servation," Tom 
Lechner adds, com¬ 
ing abreast of us. 
Along with a federal 
tax on fishing tackle 
and guns and eąuip- 
ment, hunting and 
fishing licenses are 
the main source of 
funds for wildlife 
management in the State. "Hunters are 
the biggest supporters of conservation 
there are," Lechner says. 

Stone is an avid deer hunter, but he 
won't hunt this site. "This is my idea 
of giving something back to the wildlife 
because it's given me so much in my 42 
years," he explains, leaning on the tail- 
gate of his truck during the lunch break. 
• 

Hunters sińce ancient times have 


— Don Rosiński, 

Sportsman's Inc., Brattleboro 

to improve relations between landown- 
ers and people who use the woods for 
recreation. In a State where 90 percent of 
the land is in private hands, outdoor 
enthusiasts of all sorts — hikers, snow- 
mobilers, birders, fishermen and hunters 
— are dependent on the good will of 
landowners to pursue their passions. 

So wildlife officials welcomed the 
idea of a statewide conservation day as 
a chance to bring landowners and 
hunters and non-hunters together for 
some hard work and fun that would 
benefit wildlife and emphasize their 
common interests. "Many of us share 
almost identical visions about where 
we want Vermont to be in 50 years," 
Royar says. 

The first Working for Wildlife meet¬ 
ing was held at Okemo ski resort in 
Ludlow in June 1996. Among those 
present, in addition to State wildlife 
biologists, were leaders from hunting 
organizations and representatives from 
the U.S. Forest Service, the Vermont 
Land Trust and the timber industry. 
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"We started out with a varied list of 
options," Royar recalls. "We consid- 
ered stream bank improvement, class- 
room work, cleaning up trash on pri- 
vate land, things lilce building nesting 
boxes or putting up osprey poles." But 
the apple tree release seemed to be the 
idea that took hołd. 

It began with a pilot project in Wind- 
ham County. Led by Don Rosiński of 
Sportsman's Inc. in Brattleboro and 
Charlie Richardson, a consulting 
forester from Dummerston, a group of 
about 20 people went out several times 
over the winter of 1997 to release and 
prune apple trees on private land in 
Newfane. "Besides the benefit to the 
wildlife, it was a great way for people 
to learn something about forest regen- 
eration," Rosiński says. "We were in 
trees 60 or 70 feet high, though the 
caretaker, who had lived in that area 
all his life, referred to it as a pasture. 
People who didn't know the history of 
the landscape might think this was 
ancient stuff." 

Other early participants included 
Rod and Larry Orvis, two brothers 
from Starksboro and East Middlebury, 


respectively, who can tracę their roots 
in Addison County back to 1791. 

The brothers had been pruning apple 
trees on public forest lands sińce 1982, 
when they approached the U.S. Forest 
Service and eagerly volunteered their 
services. Now the Orvises lead Work- 
ing for Wildlife groups on the last Sat- 
urday in March. Rod Orvis sees it as an 
educational opportunity. Some partici¬ 
pants, he says, will use the knowledge 
they gain to manage their own proper- 
ties for wildlife. It's also a chance for 
people who care about the woods "to 
gain a little understanding about each 
other," Orvis says. 

• 

By 1998 Working for Wildlife had 
become a statewide event, involving 
hundreds of volunteers releasing apple 
trees in eight Vermont counties on 
State Forests and Parks land as well as 
on U.S. Forest Service and private land. 

"It's simple work, as long as you pro- 
vide some guidance at each site," says 
Mikę Currie, president of the Precision 
Valley Fish and Gamę Association in 
Weathersfield and a ranger with the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. Currie, 


The clearing crew heads up into 
a section of Green Mountain National 
Forest in Readsboro. 


who is also a hunter education instruc- 
tor, has led a group of two dozen volun- 
teers and a couple of professional 
orchardists in the Arthur Davis 
Wildlife Management Area in Windsor 
County. 

"Once you get people out there 
working you generate all lcinds of con- 
versations about stewardship and land 
use — how you hunt, or how you ride 
your bilce," Currie said. "You never 
know who you're going to meet." 

• 

The ghosts of the past hang heavy 
here in Somerset, as well as the signs 
of morę recent visitors. 

"Here's some bear markings," Frank 
Thompson says, as we work our way 
through the orchard by the Deerfield 
River. He points to some scratches in 
the crotch of one apple tree. "See how 
the bark is hanging?" Thompson asks. 
"That greenish color underneath 
(Continued on page 68) 
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C.B. Johnson 



Covered Brid 



By Joe Sherman 


T he twentieth century was 
tough on covered bridges. 
In the United States they once 
numbered morę than 10,000 
and were found in 40 States. But 
progress, arson, neglect and floods took 
their toll. In Vermont, the Flood of 
1927 alone swept morę than 200 of 500 
bridges into oblivion, including two at 


one blow on the Passumpsic River in 
St. Johnsbury, where the Hastings 
Street Bridge battered the Arlington 
Bridge and both went over a waterfall. 
By the mid-1940s Vermont had 170 
covered bridges, by the early 1980s 
only 114. But then, as the remaining 
bridges seemed endangered, Vermon- 
ters realized they were losing some- 
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Montgomery's Fuller cooered bridge, left, was rebuilt in 2000 , a job that 
exemplified the challenges and rewards of maintaining these historie structures. 
The Fuller Bridge , like most ofVermont's cooered bridges, uses the trellis-like 
Town lattice truss, below. 


Comeback 


pedestrians across brooks and rivers. 

Today, 110 survive in Vermont and 
approximately 800 across the United 
States. Most of Vermont's bridges are 
on the National Register of Historie 
Places. They have been individually 
assessed and command diligent atten- 
tion from State agencies, ad-hoc groups 
and organized covered-bridge fans. 

One of them, the Fuller Bridge, cross- 
es Black Falls Brook about 100 yards 
upstream from my house in Mont¬ 
gomery. Its predecessor, built in 1890 
by the fewett brothers, was a replace- 
ment for a bridge that collapsed 
beneath the weight of a four-horse 
team hauling a wagon bacie in an era 
when Montgomery was the buttertub- 
making Capital of the world. Through- 
out the first half of the 20th century 
the Fuller Bridge was memorialized in 
poetry, photographed for books, func- 
tioned as a bulletin board for ads for 
shoes, circuses and corsets, as well as 
for KendalFs Spavin Cure from nearby 
Enosburg Falls ("Cures spavins, ring- 
bones, splints without blistering or 
causing any sores. TRY IT"). During 
the second half of the century the 
bridge endured its share of indignities. 
These included cement trucks over- 
loading its timbers, a logging truck zip- 
ping through with its cherry picker too 
high and clipping the crossties, drop- 
ping the roof in a neat, upside-down V 


was cabled to the floor as a crutch. 
Ironically, the flood madę the bridge 
eligible for money from FEMA, the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. Already earmarked for repairs 
by the State, in May 2000 the bridge 
was lifted off its footings and joined the 
covered bridge revival. 

Here was proof of the revival's 
momentum. The Fuller Bridge is gener- 
ic. At 50 feet, it wins no size prizes. 
Although it may fit in the "kissing 
bridge" category, meaning that couples 
once passing through took certain 
amorous liberties, it never had a guillo- 
tine toll gate that dropped in front of 
horse and buggies to make surę the 
driver paid, nor did a famous politician 
deliver a speech in its shade or some 
movie director dress it up with starlets 
and yillains for a melodramatic scene. 
The Fuller Bridge's claim to famę was 
simply that it survived a century when 
thousands of bridges just like it didn't. 

But it had problems. 

"The upstream truss was shot," 
Marc Cote, president of Blow and Cote 
Inc., the generał contractor, explained, 


thing precious and irreplaceable. These 
architectural icons, which had madę 
many engineers grimace and town road 
commissioners roli their eyes, began 
being rehabilitated and, in some cases, 
totally rebuilt. Nostalgie symbols of a 
disappearing rural landscape, the 
bridges were tough and still did an 
admirable job carrying yehicles and 


on the plank floor. Meanwhile, with a 
new roof in place, hardwood-loving 
powder-post beetles took up residence 
in some of the pegs, gradually compro- 
mising structural integrity. Then in 
1997 a flash flood practically tore the 
bridge from its footings. It survived — 
a nearby steel-and-concrete cousin did 
not — but was crippled. A Steel I-beam 


once the bridge lay in pieces alongside 
the brook. "It was no longer symmetri- 
cal. That threw everything off." He 
gestured to the roof, on cribs nearby. 
"That's all we could reuse." 

The decision was madę to rebuild 
the bridge rather than to repair it. 

Originally budgeted at $185,000 for 
repairs, the rebuild cost $280,000. 
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“We take pride in knowing tliat loaded gravel trucks are using the bridge. 

We built this bridge with our strength and send it forward in time with the hope 
that it will come to be as precious to the generations that will use it as its 
predecessor was to generations gone by.” 

— Roland Blais, 

member of the crew that rebuilt the Fuller Bridge, in a 
letter to the Yermont Covered Bridge Society's newsletter. 



FEMA paid $40,000, the Town of Mont¬ 
gomery $24,000, and the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation the rest. 

Cote's company got the job because 
it was the Iow bidder and had rebuilt 
two similar bridges, the 120-foot Henry 
Bridge and the 125-foot Papermill 
Bridge, both on the Walloomsac River 
in Bennington. Lilce the Fuller Bridge 
and the other covered bridges built in 
Montgomery by the Jewett brothers, 
they were Town lattice truss designs. 
Also known as the plank-lattice truss 
because it uses planlcs rather than tim- 
bers, the design was patented by a New 
Haven, Connecticut, architect named 
Ithiel Town in 1820. Not a bridge 
builder himself, Town sold his design 
through agents for a royalty of one dol- 
lar per foot. It was popular because it 
was easy to fabricate. "It was once said 
the Town plank-lattice truss could be 
built by the mile and sawed off to suit 
the site," Joseph Nelson writes in Span- 
ning Time: Vermont’s Covered 
Bridges. Regular carpenters could then 
erect the finished product. 

In modern Vermont, the Fuller 
Bridge is the shortest Town lattice 
truss design handling regular traffic; 
the longest is the 267-foot West Dum- 


merston Bridge. The majority of Ver- 
mont's remaining covered bridges are 
of this design, and the 460-foot Wind- 
sor-Cornish Bridge spanning the Con¬ 
necticut River from Cornish, New 
Hampshire, to Windsor, Vermont, is 
too. The bridge, owned by New Hamp¬ 
shire, is the longest covered bridge in 
the United States. 

The lattice truss can be traced back 
to Andrea Palladio, the 16th-century 
Italian architect most noted for his vil- 
las. A New England builder named 
Theodore Burr adapted some of Palla¬ 
diom structural concepts for bridges 
around 1800. The Burr kingpost truss 
combined an arch with a primitive 
truss and was good for short spans. 
Ithiel Town's design, with its ease of 
construction and strength, dominated 
the covered bridge-building scene in 
the mid-1800s. 

A Town lattice truss can be easily 
distinguished from, say, a Burr king¬ 
post truss or a Paddleford truss, because 
it closely resembles a huge garden trel- 
lis. Standing alone it would be ideał for 
climbing vines. A lattice truss is madę 
of planks pegged together where they 
crisscross, then pegged again at the top 
and bottom into the chords, the main 


horizontal planks. The resulting struc- 
ture, a series of triangles, is immensely 
strong and stable. It distributes weight 
evenly and seldom fails. If it does, 
watch out. 

Erie Gilbertson, deputy State his¬ 
torie preservation officer, recalls when 
a Town lattice-truss bridge literally 
exploded. A truck driver, hearing 
groaning wood, madę the mistake of 
stopping on the bridge, leaping out and 
running. He should have lcept going. 
Had he, the bridge probably would 
have held. "There were pieces scat- 
tered from heli to breakfast," said 
Gilbertson. 

Although the Fuller Bridge lacked 
that kind of drama, it did have a certain 
mystery to it, according to Marc Cote. 
"We think the Jewett brothers used up 
all their pieces on other bridges in 
town," he said. "Then they came here 
and did this one with the leftovers." 

Cote could be right. 

There were eight Jewett brothers. 
They lived in the upland valley of 
Montgomery called West Hill and were 
led by Savanard and Sheldon Jewett. 
Relying on water power from West Hill 
Brook, which turned the saws in one 
brother's sawmill and powered another 
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The Fuller bridge is rebuilt, from left: the upstream lattice 
truss is installed; the floor goes in; the roofis re-installed. 

Photos by Joseph C. Nelson 



brotheTs smali shake factory, the Jew- 
etts built bridges from 1863 to 1890. 
Since the Fuller Bridge was the last, it 
may very well have been an amalgama- 
tion of lumber and trusses from other 
sites. Still, as Marc Cote thought the 
possibility over, he voiced doubts. 

"Maybe they had good reason for 
varying the trusses/' he said. "Maybe 
they did it that way on purpose. You 
know, everybody had their own system 
back then." 

That is no longer true. 

A completed covered bridge project 
nowadays may look lilce a historie 
bridge, but the process it has to go 
through is narrowly defined. When a 
town seeks State funding to repair a 
covered bridge, the Agency of Trans¬ 
portation inspects the bridge and 
reports to the state's Historie Covered 
Bridge Committee on its condition and 
the traffic it handles. Using the State 
preservation plan for covered bridges as 
their guide, the committee, formed in 
2000 and madę up of historie preserva- 
tionists, engineers from the transporta- 
tion agency and representatives of the 
Vermont Division for Historie Preser- 
vation, discusses options that would 
best preserve the bridge, its historie 
materials and design. Sometimes 
preservation is as simple as replacing 
timber or adding new materials to sup- 
port or strengthen the bridge. 

"Our goal is to keep as much his¬ 
torie materiał in the bridge as possi- 
ble," said Nancy Boone, State architec- 
tural historian in the historie preserva- 
tion division. 

Once the committee makes a deci- 
sion on what's to be done, the trans- 


portation agency 
finalizes the plans 
and puts the proj¬ 
ect out to bid. 

Watching all this 
with interest is the 
National Society 
for the Preserva- 
tion of Covered 
Bridges and the 
Vermont Covered 
Bridge Society, 
which has a repre- 
sentative on the 
covered bridge committee. In the case 
of the Fuller Bridge, the decision was 
to build a replica, and neither group 
was happy about how the project, ini- 
tially a rehabilitation, 
evolved into a com- 
plete reconstruction. 

"There is a lot of hard 
feeling about what hap- 
pened to that bridge," 
said Joe Nelson, presi- 
dent of the Vermont 
Covered Bridge Society, 
which boasts 142 mem- 
bers coast-to-coast and 
has its own Web site 
(see box, right). His 
group often prefers that 
if a bridge can't be 
restored to fuli use by 
replacing damaged tim- 
bers with similar wood 
assembled using the 
methods of the original 
builders, it should be 
bypassed and used for 
pedestrians or pre- 
served as a historie site. 

Authorities and cov- 
ered bridge watchdogs 
aside, Marc Cote said 
he managed to pick up 
a few construction 
secrets. "Every time we 
work on one of these," 
he said, "we learn a 
new trick." 

"What was it on this 
one?" I asked. 

A lanky, wry- 
humored guy, Cote 
stared at me like I was 


a peg with beetle rot. "It's a trade 
secret," he said. Then he grinned slight- 
ly. "Something to do with camber." 

Part and parcel of the strength of 
each truss is camber, a slight upward 
curvature built into the chords. Ironi- 
cally, it's the vital camber that creates 
the optical illusion that a covered 
bridge is straight. An absolutely 
straight bridge would appear to sag. 

Cote sketched a picture to show me 
how chords with camber work. As a 
heavy weight passes through the 
bridge, the camber flexes down slight- 
ly, evenly distributing the load across 
the X's of the truss. The weight exits, 
and the camber springs back into its 
curvature, awaiting the next vehicle. 

(Continued on page 69) 


Covered Bridge Links 

For morę on reconstruction of the Fuller Bridge, 
including morę photos, and for other covered bridge 
information, go to the Vermont Covered Bridge Soci- 
etys Web site: www.vermontbridges.com/vcbs.htm. 
The society publishes a newsletter, conducts tours 
and works with local groups on bridge preservation 
and maintenance. Society information, updates on 
Vermont bridges, links to covered bridge Web sites 
and copies of recent newsletters are at the society's 
Web site, or cali (802) 899-2093 or write VCBS, P.O. 
Box 267, Jericho, VT 05465. 

The National Society for the Preservation of Cov- 
ered Bridges can be reached at P.O. Box 910, West- 
minster, VT 05158. Its newsletters can be seen at 
www.vermontbridges.com/nspcb1 st.htm. 


Montgomery's Jewett brothers and crew at work on 
the Comstock Bridge over the Trout River in 1883 
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Green Rivcr, Guilford/Allen Karsh 






j W ermont's fitful spring actually 
V begins in the flat-white snows of late 
winter and proceeds through mapie sugar- 
ing and mud season — both of which are 
decidedly unspringlike — before arriving 
at anything like consistent good weather. 
But then, Vermonters know, comes Ver- 
mont's other foliage season. As the first 
leaves unfurl, forested hillsides throughout 
the State are washed in new colors — pas¬ 
tel echoes of the bright fali foliage for 
which Vermont is famous. 


Perhaps the most delightful aspect of 
this new burst of springtime co lor is the 
way it starts in the lowlands and gradual- 
ly makes its way higher and higher, mov- 
ing steadily up the sides of hi lis and 
mountains over the course of a very few 
weeks. Even after the first golds and pinks 
of birch and mapie leaves have matured 
into full-sized green leaves in the valley, a 
hike up almost any mountain trail will 
bring you back to the tiny leaves and del- 
icate colors ofearly spring. 
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The first Vermont poet laureate, Robert 
Frost, w rotę a short lyric called "Nothing 
Cold Can Stay" about those bright days of 
early spring. In it Frost lamented the maturing 
ofthe early leaves into later green ones. "Her 
early leaf's a flower," Frost wrote. "But only 
so a n hour." 

Yet Vermonters ternpered by a few years 
know that Frost's sentiment, for all its poetic 
wistfulness, was at best short-sighted. They 
know that the lovely, tenuous season of lacy 
greens comes annually and , with luck, can 
be savored again and again. 



— T.K.S. 
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By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 
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I N overalls and bright shirts. a dozen students take the stage. This is 
Speakchorus, a Woodstock phenomenon that has wowed kindergartners 
in Vermont and Kennedy Center audiences in Washington, D.C. No 
hayseed operatics these, despite the costumes. 

The piece of the day is "Cowbells Follow One Another into the Distance of 
the Aftemoon," a title taken from a linę of poetry by James Wright. 

At the front, a gray-haired woman raises her hands. The 12 onstage breathe 
in unison. They begin. Words Cascade, an outpouring of sound, language and 
imagery. 

The piece is about the dignity of work, of farming, of preserving the land. 
Voices catapult to a fever pitch, then careen down to a hush. The effect is elec- 
tric. A single voice commences, followed by cali and response from the rest. 

Speakchorus is the brainchild of Harriet Worrell, director of theater at 
Woodstock Union High School and arts coordinator for the area school dis- 
trict, who leamed the beauty and power of spolcen chorał work while growing 
up in Texas. "It malces kids fali in love with language," she says. 

Worrell painstakingly writes each piece, combining work from many liter- 
ary sources to focus on a theme. Over the six years of its existence, Speakcho¬ 
rus has explored substance abuse,- harassment; the birth, life and death of a 
star,- the Boolc of Job; Abraham Lincoln. It has performed around Vermont, in 
Scotland, Indiana, Ohio, Texas and in Kentucky, where students had dinner 
with poet Wendell Berry. Its members, aged 12 to 18, 
can work up something specific for a conference they'11 
attend or they can improvise on the spot, using adver- 
tisers' names or geometrie formulas. At their art 
teacher's wedding, they performed a piece on love, 
written by a student. 

Onstage, voices blast or whisper, moan, exult. Words 
repeat, rhythm and reason are revealed. The cast clear- 
ly revels in speaking in tongues. 

"We loolc for inherent textures and sounds," says 
Worrell. "We weave all that into a single theme. We're 
able to give onomatopoetic value to almost any word. 

That's the point." 

It takes at least three hours of rehearsal for every 
minutę of each 15-minute performance,- but when the 
yoices cease, the listeners pause in the sudden silence, 




Members of Woodstock Union 
High School's award-winning 
Speakchorus speak out last 
spring. Their striking perform- 
ances 1iave taken the group 
around the country and across 
the Atlantic. 


the air still vibrating with images and ideas, sound and sense. 

'Tt's always exciting for us to be invited to Washington to do this for Con- 
gressmen," Worrell acknowledges. "It's just as exciting to do it for an auditori- 
um fuli of kids in our own community. 

"It's fun for us to make elear that words have so much power." 

• 

For information on performances or about a workshop for teachers in 
March, contact Harriet Worrell at (802) 457-1317. ? 
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50 Years of Community Dedication 



THE ROWES 

OF WELLS RIVER 


ByBETH Champagne 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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inding the way to Wells River isnt dijficult. Itsjust offExit 17 of 
Interstate 91 , a few miles down Route 302from the P&H Truck 
Stop , where locals, tourists and truckers fili up on broasted chicken, hot 
coffee , fresh-bakedpies and club sandwiches on homemade bread. 

Finding the heart ofiWells River is harder ; butyou might start the search 
at the Wells River Clinic, the medical ojfice on Main Street that grew firom 
the practice Dr. Harry Rowe and his wifie , Mary y opened in 1946. For morę 
than halfia century\ Wells River and the neighboring New Hampshire town 
ofiWoodsville, just across the Connecticut Riuer ; have been depending on Dr. 
Rowe and his clinic. The ties run deep , to most homes in both towns y to Cot- 
tage Hospital, a 34-bed community fiacility in Woodsville y and to the 
Grafion County Nursing Home in North Haverhill y New Hampshire. 

Many people in the area have been 
seeing Dr. Rowe all their lives. He joined 
the Cottage Hospital Staff soon after 
arriving in Wells River with his wife and 
four-year-old son just after World War II. 

Morę than five decades later, Harry and 
Mary Rowe's devotion to each other, to 
their church and their community is leg- 
endary. 

"Their sense of civic duty is so 
strong," said Dr. Stephen Genereaux, 
now a partner in the clinic himself, "that 
you get the sense that there's not enough 
that they can do. They're always looking 
to do morę." 

Mary taught musie in the town's 
school for 20 years, gave private piano 
and violin lessons for many morę and 
taught Latin as a public school volun- 
teer. But directing the North Country 
Chorus, a renowned non-auditioned 
group, was her passion. Harry led fellow 
Rotarians in song each Tuesday night, 
and still does. 

At Cottage Hospital, Dr. Rowe was 
instrumental in the campaign to build a 
new building, completed in 1960. As 
longtime chair of the credentials com- 
mittee, which malces staffing decisions, 
he was well-placed to nurture what Dr. 

Genereaux calls the hospitaPs "unusual 
spirit of camaraderie." 

Even as he turned 89 last fali, Harry 
was still serving on the school board, as 
he has every year except one sińce 1947. 

In October, he stood at Mary's side as 
she accepted the prestigious 2001 Life- 
time Achievement Award from Chorał 
Arts New England in recognition of her 
half-century directing the North Coun¬ 
try Chorus. Surrounding them were their 
six children — "two doctors, two teach- 
ers, two preachers," Mary notes proudly 
— and five of their 20 grandchildren. 

The Rowes began attending the Wells 
River Congregational Church the week 
they moved to town. Soon Harry was 



singing in the choir and Mary was direct¬ 
ing it. Over the decades, they rarely 
missed a Sunday — except to attend the 
annual conventions of the American 
Academy of Family Practice. 

"In 50 years, Harry may have missed 
one convention," marveled Dr. Marga 
Sproul, dean of students at the Universi- 
ty of Vermont Medical School and also a 
family physician. "He and his wife are 
fuli of youthful joy ... just so real and 
true. They're a model of what you might 
want your own marriage to be." 

Dr. Rowe brings that same warmth to 
his practice, Dr. Sproul said, keeping it 
in balance with a reserve that allows 
him to stay "right in the center." 

"You can feel ... his very elear inner 
compass. He gives you confidence," she 
said, "and makes you feel you're in the 
presence of someone who cares about 
you." 

In 1988 and again in 1996 the Ver- 
mont chapter of the American Academy 
of Family Practice named Dr. Rowe Ver- 
mont Family Physician of the Year. In 
1998, he was one of 10 finalists for the 
national Family Physician of the Year 
award. 

In his clinic office, Harry Rowe has a 


wali covered with plaąues, including an 
award from the University of Vermont 
Alumni Association for his "many years 
of exemplary medical practice and out- 
standing community service, which 
reflect credit upon the medical profes- 
sion and epitomize the ideał physician." 

These honors were earned by a man 
who has dedicated himself to serving the 
people he came from. Harry Rowe, a 
country storekeeper's son, worked for 
his room and board at Peacham Acade¬ 
my, then worked two morę years to save 
to attend UVM. After graduation from 
college, he worked for three years as a 
teacher and a high school principal before 
selling his car, put- 
ting out his thumb 
and going bacie to 
UVM for medical 
school. 

Married in 1940, 
graduated in 1943, he 
left his wife and 
infant son in Burling¬ 
ton in 1944 and went 
off to fight World 
War II with the U.S. 
Army in Europę. 
When he returned in 
1946 from the libera - 
tion of Germany, 
Rowe was 33, and 
ready to settle down. Wells River, he 
found, had an open medical practice and, 
what was morę remarkable, an available 
house on Main Street. 

The village was a bustling North 
Country commercial center. Freight and 
passenger trains whistled in and out; 
Route 5 carried traffic between Brattle- 
boro and Newport. The St. Johnsbury 
Trucking depot in Wells River was 
expanding, and Wells River Creamery 
produced butter and cheese. In the vil- 
lage, the W. B. Clark General Storę sold 
coal and kerosene, needles and thread, 
yard goods, groceries, paint. The Happy 
Hour Restaurant packed in the high 
school basketball teams after games. 

"We liked the Connecticut Valley," 
Dr. Rowe said, recalling those days from 
the comfort of his dining room. "It can 
be a little wintry," he allowed, up in the 
hills of Peacham, his Northeast King- 


Opposite page, Dr. Harry Roiue and 
patient Annie Murphy, in the Wells 
River Clinic, the medical office Rowe 
established behind his Main Street 
home. Aboue, Mary Roiue conducts 
the Wells Riuer Congregational 
Church choir. 
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dom hometown. 

He and Mary Whitney, a 
Northfield native, had met at 
UVM when she played a violin 
solo at a concert of the glee club, 
of which Harry was a member. 
Daughter of a physician and a 
musie teacher, Mary grew up 
playing violin and piano. She 
and her mother traveled by train 
to Montpelier and Burlington to 
hear concerts by such luminar- 
ies as Sergei Rachmaninoff and 
John Philip Sousa, who told 
Mary as he shook her hand, 
"There'11 be women in the band 
before long." 

Mary gave up her violinist 7 s 
chair with the Vermont Sym- 
phony, in which she was a char¬ 
ter member, to move to Wells 
River with Harry. Five years lat- 
er, she began directing the North 
Country Chorus, a couple of 
dozen amateurs who had begun 
singing together in 1948. Started 
in Littleton, New Hampshire, 
the group moved to Wells River 
and rehearsed with Mary at the 
Congregational Church. 

In 1952, the Rowes moved 
into a larger house at 65 Main 
Street, almost across the Street from the 
church, and remodeled the back side 
into the office space that would become 
the Wells River Clinic. Eventually, 
there were six Rowe children in the 
house, practicing their instruments, 
doing homework and chores, and wait- 
ing for supper while Harry completed 
hospital rounds, house calls and the 
duties of a State medical examiner. 

"To this day, I prefer 
my vegetables over- 
cooked," admits Alan 
Rowe, the youngest 
son, chorał director at 
St. Johnsbury Acade- 
my. He recalled his par- 
ents speaking in codę 
by two-way radio, hav- 
ing some fun with the 
family name as they 
discussed the "Rosę 
Garden" (the family 
house) and "Rosebush" 

(Mary), "Rosę Briar" (Harry) and "Rose- 
buds" (the children), while the meat 
dried out in the oven. 

The Rowe children, Alan added, had 
their own codę. They called the North 
Country Chorus "the seventh child," he 
said, smiling broadly. Harry, who sang in 


unpainted woodwork, paneled 
walls and wooden doors exude a 
reassuringly North Country feel, 
neither sterile nor ostentatious. 
The antiąue fixtures and low- 
brow decor testify to Harry 
Rowe 7 s frugality and the reasons 
for it. 

"From the start," he said, "I 
wanted to represent the medical 
profession well and be accessi- 
ble to people. We just assumed 
anybody who needed to be seen 
would be seen." 

"They 7 ve written off I just 
can 7 t imagine how much," said 
Dr. Genereaux. "They 7 ve never 
sent a bill to a collection 
agency." 

Dr. Rowe had madę up his 
mind to work long and hard — 
an extra 20 years — to make a 
decent living without compro- 
mising his principles. 

In 1962, he brought Dr. Elisa- 
beth Berry into the practice, and 
she stayed for 26 years — "a real 
gem of a doctor," said Rowe. 
"People loved her." His son Dr. 
John Rowe pitched in from 1980 
to 1992, and in the mid-1990s 
doctors Homan and Genereaux 
the clinic. 

Harry Rowe "retired" in 1996. No 
morę middle-of-the-night deliveries, no 
morę hospital rounds. And, adds Betty 
Minot, the Wells River Clinic 7 s nurse 
and office manager for 48 years, no morę 
working till midnight or 1 a.m. in the 
office at the back of the house. Retire- 
ment, for Harry Rowe, meant working a 
40-hour week for once. 

But it was only in 2000, after selling 
the practice to Dr. Homan and Dr. 
Genereaux, that Harry Rowe stopped 
having the clinic phone ring in his home 
at night. For the first time, patients call- 
ing after hours reached an answering 
machinę. These days he has cut back to 
about 20 hours a week. 

The Wells River Clinic is an anomaly 
in an era of hospital-affiliated rural 
health centers. "There are almost no pri- 
vate practice family doctors," said Dr. 
Homan — let alone family doctors 
who 7 ve been seeing patients for half-a- 
century in the same office. 

"There are people around here," she 
said, "who 7 d die before they 7 d let any¬ 
body else help them, and there are peo¬ 
ple who think this must only be a band- 
aid station — people who don't trust us 
(Continued on page 73) 


Dr. Rowe leads fellow Rotarians in song at Wells Riv- 
er's Happy Honr Restaurant, a job he's been doing for 
decades. Top, he works with the local school board, on 
which he has serued every year except one sińce 1947. 

the chorus, understood that attending 
rehearsals was the price of keeping the 
peace at home. 

In the early years, Mary was Harry 7 s 
partner in the medical practice, doing 
both lab work and bookkeeping. By 1993, 
retired from teaching, Mary was putting 
in 30 hours a week doing the books — 

"and paying herself practically nothing," 
said Dr. Fay Homan, recalling the day 
she interviewed for her 
job at the clinic. 

"Mary's first ques- 
tion was, 7 Do you sing? 7 
Her eyes just lit up 
when I said, 7 yes, 7 and I 
knew I had the job," 
smiled Dr. Homan, 
who specializes in 
high-risk obstetrics. 

"My husband and I 
walked out of here say- 
ing, 7 Those two are 
national treasures. 

They just don 7 t make them like that 
anymore. 7 We could feel there was some- 
thing special going on — and it 7 s really 
true." 

The Wells River Clinic, rebuilt after a 
fire in 1968, is a homely place, seeming- 
ly unchanged through the decades. The 


Their sense of civic duty is 
so strong that you get the 
sense that there y s not enough 
that they can do. Theyre 
always looking to do morę. ” 

— Dr. Stephen Genereaux, 
speaking of Harry and Mary Rowe. 
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Left, the Staff ofthe Wells River Clinic: from 
left, Dr. Rowe, Dr. Fay Homan, nurse and 
office manager Betty Minot and Dr. Stephen 
Genereaux. Below, Harry and Mary Rowe's 
son Alan conducts the North Country Chorus, 
the job Mary performed for 50 years. Bottom, 
Harry Rowe heads out to the thrioinggarden 
he grows in bach ofthe clinic. 
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A BOAT FOR THE 

“This Project Was for Real, ai 


The itewly madę Redwing 
and its builders. Right, the 
Lakę Champlain longboat's 
namesake ornament. 








































14AKING 

ie Kids Knew It” 


I he ragged paradę wound under the hot May sun the 
quarter-mile or so from the Lalce Champlain Maritime 
Museum to the boat launch ramp at Basin Harbor. A bag- 
piper marched in front and 150 people wallced behind. 
Between them a rusty piclcup trucie pulled a boat trailer 
bearing a brand new boat. It was a 32-foot, six-oar rowing 
boat, a pilot gig with lines as sleelc and graceful as any 
boat you've ever seen. It had been rolled out of the boat 
shop for the first time just that morning, and the red 
paint was so fresh you could smell it. 

Directly behind the boat wallced the smali band of high 
school students who had built it. They loolced a little 
stunned — stunned at the beauty of this thing they had 
created; stunned at the thought 
that in a few minutes it was 
going to touch water for the 
first time and then they would 
get in it and row ; stunned at the 
prospect that, first, they would 
have to get up in front of this 
crowd to give speeches. They 
were special-education students 
from throughout Addison 
County who had just spent a 
semester in the boat shop 
instead of a classroom. Nick 
Patch, who was driving the 
piclcup trucie, led these kids in 
the building of the boat. He had 
observed that they haven't, for the most part, had the 
opportunity to complete a project of this magnitude. But 
that was before today. As they wallced along, they could 
raise their eyes and see the bright-red boat on the trailer. 
And they, lilce the rest of the crowd, could see that it was 
magnificent. 

• 

On their first visit to the boat shop the previous 
December, the eight students were ąuiet and tentative. 
Patch had already laid out the lceel of their boat. "It's 
madę of white oak," he said. "It has to be strong lilce your 
spine." The students, whose ages ranged from 15 to 17, 
considered the lceel, which just seemed to raise a lot of 
ąuestions: 

"Can you tell us some of the rules we'll have while 
we're here?" 

"Are we going to have a slcetch, or are we just going to 
build it?" 

"Is it going to be hard for us to get started at first?" 
"Can you breathe through the dust maslcs?" 

"What happened to the kids last year who didn't really 
follow the rules?" 



By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 
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"How many ribs go into the boat?" 
asked John, a boy who was born with 
spina bifida and walks with crutches. 
When Patch told him 60 or morę, John's 
eyes grew round at the marvel of this. 

"How long does it take to repair a 
rudder?" a boy named Ryan wanted to 
know. This sounded like an odd ques- 
tion until it came out that Patch had 
backed last year's boat on its trailer into 
a dumpster, damaging the rudder. Ryan 
had heard about this and was rubbing it 
in, and he was not alone. John said in 
apparent innocence, "I think we should 
make a spare rudder." Patch beamed at 
the teasing; already he seemed fond of 
these kids. 

• 

Patch had his own boat-building and 


repair business in Charlotte, but gave it 
up several years ago to lead the Cham- 
plain Longboats Program (as this is 
known) and other programs at the Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum. This is 
the third year that he and a group of 
students with various academic and 
social challenges have spent the winter 
building a boat. 

He seems to be a natural teacher — 
calm, patient, with ąuiet authority. 
"It's a real stretch for these kids to 
build these boats," Patch said, and the 
point isn't to try to turn the students 
into professional boat builders. "The 
goal with these kids," Patch went on, 
"is to develop skills to be able to func- 
tion in the workplace — to develop 
cooperative skills and to learn the 


the eaves had met the snów piling up 
on the ground and the boat shop had 
taken the shape of a sugarloaf, Nikki 
was working with John to pound the 
copper nails that hołd the planks togeth- 
er. She hammered from the outside 
while John held the clinching iron that 
bent the points of the nails over on the 
inside. It was a good way to leam perse- 
verance ; morę than 3,000 fastenings 
went into the boat. John stood on thick 
rubber cushions so that he had enough 
height to lean across the boat to hołd 
the clinching iron. "Tm 4 feet 11 the 
way I stand," he said, shuffling on his 
crutches, "but Pm 5 feet when I stand 
up straight. Actually, Pm really lucky 
because a lot of kids with spina bifida 
can't get around like I do." 


The point isn’t to try to turn the students into professional boat builders. The goal is to develop 
cooperative skills and to be able to function in the workplace — to leam the meaning of work. 




The construction process, under the 
direction ofboatbuilder Nick Patch. 
Opposite page, Redwing is launched not 
far from the Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum shop where it ivas madę. 


meaning of work." 

Also working with the kids 
in the shop every day was 
Wendy Lynch, their teacher 
from the Diyersified Occupa- 
tions program at the Hannaford 
Career Center in Middlebury. 
Patch was lucky to be able to 
leave the occasional enforce- 
ment duties to her. A class- 
room aide, Jeremie Matrishon, 
came to the boat shop every 
day, as did aide Jim Doolan. 
Assistant boat builder Len 
Ruth worlced with the kids, as 
did other members of the 
museum Staff. By all accounts, 
this program is a success; it's 
also elear that many people's 
time and attention, and con- 
siderable money, have been 
lavished upon it. 

• 

By mid-January, the kids 
were well into the task of nail- 
ing planks together to form the 
skin of the boat. They started 
from the keel and worked up 
the sides. Already it was taking 
on graceful lines. And the kids, 
who started out looking as bored and 
distracted as any group of teenagers, 
had taken on an air of focused purpose. 
They were busy. Patch sometimes men- 
tioned what had to be done, but no 
longer had to say how to do it. 

One day, when the snów sliding off 


Dan was over at the workbench plan- 
ing the next plank to make it fit. He 
was boasting a little about some of the 
other projects that he had worked on. 
He planed in silence for a few strokes. 
"But I've never done anything this big," 
he said. "If we make this boat, it will be 
really amazing." 

Ryan, wearing coveralls from his 
family's farm with the words Assistant 
Herdsman stitched above the pocket, 
was bouncing around aimlessly. Patch 
gave him a plank to piane. With a tool 
in his hand and a pencil linę to work to, 
suddenly Ryan was all concentration. 
Nikki had picked up a sąuare-headed 
hammer, which was making L-shaped 
dings in the plank she was nailing. 
Patch gently suggested a smaller ham¬ 
mer. "A lot of professional boat builders 
couldn't do this," he said, smiling, in a 
ąuiet aside. 

Perfection was out of reach, but a cer- 
tain level of workmanship was reąuired 
if the boat was going to float. This proj- 
ect was for real, and the kids knew it. 
Wendy Lynch said that this was a new 
way for these kids to learn. First they 
do it, then they learn to talk about it. 
"At the start of each day," she says, 
"we talk about what they did the day 
before. They're learning a working 
vocabulary, but morę important, 
they're learning to recognize their 
accomplishments. Saying T can do 
something; I did it!' is something that 
most of these kids have never been able 
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ter of it into the keel. It was fast, furi- 
ous work, but by then these kids were a 
team. Boredom, mischief, distraction? 
Those problems were long forgotten. 

• 

The design of the boat comes from 
the Scilly Isles off the Southwest coast 
of England. In the days of sail, ships 
entering the English Channel usually 
piclced up a pilot from the islands. The 
first pilot to reach a ship got the job, so 
these fast, open-water rowboats evolved 
in the race to reach the sailing ships. 
The design also seems well-suited to 
school boat-building projects, several of 
which have sprung up around the 
Northeast. The students from these 
programs get together with their new 
boats during the summer and fali to 
race. Patch lcept saying that building 
the boat is just the beginning. Learning 
to row as a team brings new rewards. 
"They all get out there in a race with 
mainstream high school kids," Patch 
said, "and all the stigmas are gone. 
Everyone's on an eąual basis." 

(Continued on pcige 55) 
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to say to themselves before." 

Bacie in December, on a morning 
with a biting north wind, the kids hiked 
into a woodlot in Bristol to visit the 
source of their materials. Four tali, 
straight white pines from these woods 
would be cut, then sawed to order to 
make the planking for the boat. This 
was arranged by the museum and a sus- 
tainable forestry group called Vermont 
Family Forests. 

The students got a ąuiclc primer on 
the history of Vermont's forests and an 
introduction to the concepts of ecologi- 
cal forestry from Addison County 
Forester (and VFF founder) David Brynn. 
He explained that the pines for their 
boat had grown beautifully, but if they 
were ever going to be used for lumber 
this was the time: Two had signs of 
blister rust and another had red rot. 

Patch, who acknowledged that a boat 
builder should take some responsibility 
for the forest where his lumber came 
from, was delighted with this forestry- 
boatbuilding connection. The students 
got an opportunity that few woodwork- 


ers ever have — to make the connec¬ 
tion between their project and the for¬ 
est where it started. Lilce most 
teenagers, the kids had showed up 
dressed as if warm clothes existed only 
to satisfy nagging parents. But about 
halfway through the morning, they shy- 
ly started to put on extra hats and mit- 
tens from the bagful that Patch had 
brought along. 

• 

This boat was getting built from the 
outside in — first the skin, then the 
bones. By March, the planking was fin- 
ished and it was time to put in the ribs, 
all 60-plus of them. Strips of white oak 
soalced in the steam box for hours. 
When they came out, they were flexible 
— for a few seconds. Everyone was at 
their stations. Chad and Juliette opened 
the steam box and slid out a strip of hot 
oak. It was passed to Patch in the boat. 
He grabbed it in the middle and pushed 
it down inside the hull. Patrick, on one 
side of the boat, and Juliette, on the oth- 
er, pressed the oak against the hull 
while Niklci drilled then nailed the cen- 
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BOAT BUILDING 

(Continued from page 53) 

A week before launch the worlc had 
j come down to sanding. If putting in 
I 3,000 fastenings was tedious, this was 
worse. There was an air of grumpiness 
I in the boat shop — though maybe it 
i was less from the tedium of the job 
' than from the knowledge that the work 
would soon be over. 

A week later, the sanding had gotten 
done, the painting was finished and the 
morning of the launch had arrived. The 
kids wandered in and out of the shop 
wearing new red T-shirts imprinted 
with the word Redwing, the name of 
the boat. Juliette draped her arms over 
the gunwales and said, "Fm hugging it." 
Then she invited Nilclci and Chad over 
for a three-way hug that was barely less 
| awkward than hugging the boat. Mostly 
they were nervous about their speeches. 

After the procession down to the 
water's edge, they somehow got them- 
selves up to the microphone and said 
their few words. They thanked Patch, 
who was standing to the side and 
seemed to be rubbing something out of 
his eyes. Then he got into the truck and 
backed the trailer down the ramp. Dan 
| held the linę while the boat slipped off 
and then floated free. 

A cheer went up from the crowd. The 
; kids climbed in and rowed around Basin 
Harbor, leading the previous years' 
boats in a smali procession. Their oars 
rosę and dipped, almost in unison. (Two 
beefy members of the U.S. Coast Guard 
observed this from their inflatable boat 
anchored in the harbor. The contrast 
between the lean elegance of the pilot 
gig and the Coast Guard boat, which 
looked like a pair of stuffed sausages 
that had sprouted hardware, was so 
striking that it madę you wonder where 
we went wrong.) Wendy Lynch rode in 
the stern with Patch, who steered. 
Another cheer went up when they got 
back to the ramp. 

• 

A couple of weeks later, the day 
arrived for the Spring Wave, a race host- 
ed by the Maritime MuseunTs Cham- 
plain Longboats Program for student- 
built boats of six oars and a coxswain 
(except the St. Albans boat, which had 
four oars). The two pilot gigs built in 
previous years at the museum were 
being rowed by students from Middle- 
bury and Vergennes. Two crews came 
from islands in Maine with their boats. 
They had spent the night camping at 




Button Bay State Park in the pouring 
rain. 

By race time, the rain had let up. 
Lakę Champlain was glassy, and the 
mist had risen off the water. Patch got 
the boats lined up on an imaginary 
starting linę, warned the coxswains 
about some weeds in the water near the 
island that marlced the halfway point of 
the race and blew his air horn. The stu¬ 
dents leaned into their oars. It didn't 
take long to see that the kids from 
Maine had been practicing a lot. 

Within minutes, the boats had pulled 
into the distance. They were end-on to 
the shore, and they looked like narrow- 
bodied, long-legged inseets. When they 
were half a mile away, the spectators on 
the shore could still hear the rumbling 
of the oars in the oarlocks and an occa- 
sional shout from coxswains to their 
crews. The bright red hull of the Red¬ 
wing glowed between the gray water 
and the gray sky. She was the prettiest 
boat out there, but it was elear that she 
wasn't going to win this race. 

• 

Sitting outside the boat shop one 
afternoon near the end of May, the stu¬ 
dents were subdued. They lcnew that 
this stage of their lives was almost over, 
which was hard to admit, and that they 
somehow had to loolc ahead. Juliette 
thought her experience here would get 
her into the building trades program at 
the Hannaford Career Center the next 
year. Dan already had plans to build his 
own boat, though they were a little 
vague. "It's a canoe, or an Adirondack 
guide boat. Pve got plenty of wood. Pil 
probably make it out of pine ... or oak 
... or something." 

They seemed to be trying to figurę 
out how to take what they'd had here 
and keep it alive. John thought he'd like 
to make a career in woodworking. He 
couldnT think of anyplace he'd rather 
do it than where he'd been for the last 
six months. "Pd like to just stay here," 
he said, "and build and build and build." 
• 

For morę information about the 
Champlain Longboats Program or other 
boat-building programs, cali Nick Patch 
at the Lalce Champlain Maritime Muse¬ 
um at (802) 475-2022 or visit 
www.lcmm.org. 


Chris Granstrom lives in the Addison Coun- 
ty town of New Haven. 
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A Gift of Parks 

The CCC i Biiilt Vemiont s First State Parks to Last 

By Mary Gow 

Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


H ere comes the first one," called a 
race volunteer to the timers near 
the top of Mount Ascutney. In a 
blink, two Lycra-clad bicyclists, leaning 
over handlebars, pumping pedals, 
rounded the last curve of the steep 
mountain road. 

Barely 27 minutes after leaving the 
campground at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, the first of 96 cyclists reached the 
finish linę above the morning clouds 
that cloaked the valley below. Over the 
next hour, competitors aged 11 to 64 
finished the 3.8-mile, 2,300-foot climb. 
Draining water bottles, checking race 
results and taking in the spectacular 
views, racers and spectators proclaimed 
the first annual Mount Ascutney State 
Park Hill Climb a resounding success. 

The pulse-pounding sport of riding 
bicycles up mountains probably wasn't 
anticipated when Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps enlistees built this steep 
road and State park six decades ago, but 
neither was hang gliding, another sum- 
mer activity here. New uses have come 
to this 1,500-acre park and traditional 
ones have flourished. Today, Ascutney 
State Park still looks much as it did in 
the 1930s ; the natural mountainside 
landscape still defines the park, and the 
buildings, campsites and the road sub- 
tly fit into it. As a destination for 
campers, hilcers, bicyclists, sightseers, 
birdwatchers and hang gliders, the park 
still provides outdoor recreation in a 
beautiful place. 

This year, Ascutney State Park and 
14 of the 21 other Vermont State parks 
built by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps are being recognized for their his¬ 
torie importance. They are in the 


process of being 
included on the 
National Register of 
Historie Places, our 
country's list of his¬ 
torie properties wor- 
thy of preservation. 

"National Regis¬ 
ter listing lets peo- 
ple know that these 
parks have not only 
great natural beauty 
but also great his¬ 
torie significance. It 
also shows that our 
State parks have 
been beautifully 
cared for over the 
decades to maintain that historie char- 
acter," said Elsa Gilbertson, former 
National Register specialist at the State 
Division for Historie Preservation. 

Listing on the register signifies that 
the parks' buildings, landscapes and 
other features still clearly tell the story 
of the time that created them. Their 
story includes the Great Depression, 
when money was scarce but labor abun- 
dant, a time when conservation and 
recreation movements worked together 
to make naturę accessible to the public 
while ensuring its preservation. 

Created in 1933 as part of President 
Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was 
designed to combat massive unemploy- 
ment by putting young men to work on 
public projeets. At a time of crushing 
national poverty, men who enrolled 
were provided army-style accommoda- 
tions, abundant food, skills training, 
plenty of hard work, educational oppor- 


tunities and a base 
salary of $30 per 
month, $25 of which 
was sent home to 
dependents. With 
nearly three million 
men employed over 
its nine-year life, the 
CCC's energetic 
labor force changed 
the country. 

Conservation, the 
CCC's middle name, 
was its mission. 
Forestry, erosion 
control, flood-con- 
trol dams and devel- 
opment of public 
recreation facilities were included in its 
work. Building State parks was a priori- 
ty, and the CCC built 824 nationwide. 

"The CCC madę it possible for Ver- 
mont to develop its State park system 
in a rather short period of time," said 
Gilbertson. "The development of State 
parks was part of a national movement 
to acąuire scenie and important natural 
properties, hołd them in the public 
trust and make them available in a 
responsible way to the people. The 
State parks provided affordable and ful- 
filling recreation in wonderfully scenie 
places that could be reached by auto¬ 
mobile." 

The CCC laid out tent sites, lean-tos 
and shelters to be automobile accessi¬ 
ble, but they also laid out trails to get 
people away from their cars and into 
the woods. Park plans purposely mini- 
mized the built environment's 
encroachment on the natural world. 

Ascutney State Park in Windsor 
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In the 1930s, the Civilian Conseruation Corps built no less than 22 V ermont State parks, including such treasures as the shel- 
ter atop Owl's Head in Groton State Forest, above r and the road bicyclists use to race np Mount Ascutney, opposite page. 


clearly shows this. Nestled at the bot- 
tom of the mountain lie 18 CCC camp- 
sites and a later loop of a similar style. 
The ranger's house, rustic and smali, 
stands at the entrance. Each site has a 
parking space, pienie table and sturdy 
stone fireplace. The CCC built 532 of 
these stone fireplaces around the State, 
and today campers still sizzle hamburg- 
ers and toast marshmallows over them. 

From the campground, the Ascutney 
Mountain Road begins its ascent. Rccre- 
ational roads were built at several State 
parks and, like Ascutney, they usually 
include pienie facilities strategically 
placed to offer scenie vistas. Hiking 
trails can be reached from the roads; 
somc park roads also provided access to 
fire towers. 

About a mile up the mountain, not 
visible from the road, a handsome stone 
pienie pavilion madę of Ascutney gran- 
ite commands spectacular views of 
Windsor and the Connecticut River 
Valley, morę an extension of the moun¬ 
tain than an intrusion on it. 

Almost four miles up Mount Ascut¬ 
ney, the road ends at a parking area, the 
departure point for trails to the summit, 
eight-tenths of a mile away. It's an easy 


walk to the top, where a fire tower lets 
yisitors enjoy views from above the 
trees. A day-use fee of about $2.50 
allows access to the park. Campsites 
rangę from about $13 to $20 per night. 

At Ascutney, the CCC's grasp of the 
automobile age opened the mountain to 
a broader public. In other parks, the 
CCC provided for those who wanted 
yacations away from their cars. 

"The log lean-tos are terribly popu¬ 
lar," says Barb MacGregor, ranger at 
New Discovery State Park in Groton 
State Forest. "I tell people to cali as 
soon as they know their dates," she 
says. She oversees the park's main 
campsites as well as the remote lean- 
tos on Osmore and Kettle ponds. 

When the CCC built these lean-tos, 
they created places not only to experi- 
ence naturę but to be immersed in it. 
Accessible only by paddling or back- 
packing, the lean-tos are set far apart, 
with four on Osmore and six on Kettle. 
Quiet pervades here, and nature's 
sounds are the only ones heard: rustling 
leaves, an approaching gust of wind, 
pond water lapping on rounded boul- 
ders. An incredible bargain, these rustic 
lakeside homes cost only $18 per night. 


Osmore Pond is stocked with broolc 
trout and Kettle Pond with rainbows 
and bass, so the price sometimes 
includes dinner. 

From New Discovery, a CCC-cleared 
trail ascends OwPs Head Mountain. A 
CCC-built road does too, ending near a 
log pienie shelter. From there, a short 
trail guides yisitors to the top. 

"The CCC gave us an inyaluable lega- 
cy," says MacGregor, who has been New 
Discovery's ranger for morę than a decade 
and sometimes has visits from CCC men 
who built the park. "I hope people appre- 
ciate it," she says. "I know I do." 

Like MacGregor, Chuck Murray, the 
ranger at Sand Bar State Park on Lakę 
Champlain in Milton, esteems the CCC 
park he's in charge of. 

"It's a gorgeous little park," he says. 

Sand Bar is the statek most yisited 
day park. With 2,000 feet of natural 
sand beach gently sloping out into the 
lakę, it's a terrific swimming spot for 
families. Tali oaks and maples shade 
the park's manicured grounds. Grills 
and pienie tables are scattered under 
the trees. At the west end of the beach, 
looking out on Lakę Champlain's 
Inland Sea, stands Sand Bar's stone 
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bathhouse with its hand-hewn beams. 
Still used by swimmers, the bathhouse 
also hosts many weddings, family 
reunions and parties. 

With their well-crafted rustic build- 
ings, thoughtfully designed campsites, 
naturę trails, mountain roads and pie¬ 
nie grounds, Sand Bar, New Discovery 
and Ascutney tell part of the story of 
Vermont's CCC State parks. The other 
CCC-built parks, Mount Philo, Under- 
hill, Gifford Woods and the rest, have 
much to add to the tale of how the 
Great Depression shaped today's public 
reereation. The vision that created Ver- 
mont's CCC State parks was so sound, 
and the workmanship so solid, that 
these historie treasures go into the 21st 
century as vital resources in our natural 
and recreational landscape. 

• 

For State park reservations and infor- 
mation, cali (802) 241-3655 or visit 
wAvw.vtstateparks.com. 


Writer Mary Gow lives in Warren. Photog- 
rapher fon Gilbert Fox lives in Hanover , 
New Hampshire. 

The Vermont 
CCC Story 

Thanks to the vision of Vermont 
State Forester Perry H. Merrill, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps had a 
considerable presence in Vermont. 
Between 1933 and 1942, morę than 
40,000 men worked with the CCC 
here, 11,243 of them Vermonters. Dur- 
ing those nine years, they built 22 State 
parks, 10 forest-fire lookout towers, 
197 bridges, the Waterbury, Wrights- 
ville and East Montpelier flood-control 
dams and planted 1,122,000 trees. 
Their list of contributions also includes 
road construction, erosion control, cut- 
ting Mount Mansfielda first ski trails, 
clearing river channels, and 58,969 
man-days of emergency work helping 
clean up after hurricanes, snowstorms 
and floods. 

Vermont CCC alumni and others 
have organized to promote and pre- 
serve the CCC's legacy. They have col- 
lected photographs and artifacts and 
are working to establish a museum. 

For information, contact: Vermont 
CCC Chapter 112, P.O. Box 4, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05601; (802) 241-3699. 
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I Iazcus Notch in the Spring 


By Tom Slayton 

Photographed by George Cahoon Jr. 


I n i86i, a report on the geology of 
Vermont commented: "Hazen's 
Notch is gradually becoming morę 
and morę resorted to by lovers of grand 
and picturesąue scenery." 

It may be just as well that that 
writer's hopeful enthusiasm never 
came to pass, sińce one of the attrac- 
tions of Hazen's Notch today is that it 
can be reached only by dirt road and 
perhaps as a result is largely unspoiled. 
Some 273 acres around its highest por- 
tion are permanently protected as a 
State natural area. 

The notch, which cuts through the 
main rangę of the northern Green 
Mountains in Westfield, is the most 
remote of Vermont's high mountain 
passes and one of the most interesting. 

Where Route 58 passes through, it's a 
narrow dirt road linking the villages of 
Lowell and Montgomery Center and 
traversing some of Vermont's prettiest 
mountain scenery. 

Hazen's Notch is rich in history, 
sińce it marks the northern end of the 
old Bayley-Hazen Military Road. And 
it's also a fascinating botanical and geo- 
logical site because of the community 
of unusual plants that grow there and 
the rocks that underlie them. 

But for the average visitor, Hazen's 


The cliffs ofHazen's Notch rise 
above Route 58 and the new leaves 
of spring. 
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Catherine Capers 


Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 
* HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

► Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

► Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

► Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey Nelson & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 
www.campcatherinecapers.com 


* HAPPY HEART5 • 


Summer Camp for Youth ages 9-14 
One, Three or Six week sessions 


Year Round Farm Vacations Too! 
(See Classifieds: Vacation Rental Info) 



Wholesome fun on a 260 acre historical hilltop farm 
_ in Tunbridge, Yermont _ 


Contact Info: 802-889-3246 happyhcartsO?' inncvi.com 
www2.cybeirentiils.com/VTCcn/RussCcn.html 



YMCA Camp Abnaki 

Over 100 years of camping experiences 
for boys 

Located in the Lakę Champlain Islands 
Looking for a summer camp 
for your son? Camp Abnaki 
has provided quality 
camping experiences for 
thousands of boys. With a 
rich history, diverse 
program, and experienced 
staff, Abnaki is the place to 
be this summer! 


Online Registration 
www. campabnaki. org 



Resident camp for boys 
ages 6-16 
1, 2, 4, 6 or 8 weeks 
also 

Teen Adventure Trips & 
Counselor in Training 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St. 
Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 
Fax: 802-862-9984 


NI6HT EACLE 
WILDERNESS ADVENTURE$ 

Unique Yermont Summer Camp for Boys 


Cali (802) 
773-7866 

for a free 
color 
brochure. 


▲ tipi living ▲ early Sioux culture a 
archery a crafts a survival skills 
tracking a canoeing a backpacking 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


www. nighteaglewildemess. com 
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IN A DAY 



Notch is simply a beau- 
tiful place — a narrow 
pass guarded by the 
high cliffs of Sugarloaf 
Mountain on its north 
side and clothed in 
mountain forests, the 
source of some lovely, 
clear-flowing brooks. 

It is a place that is 
worth a visit almost 
any time of year, 
though in winter and 
early spring the un- 
paved section of Route 
58 that passes through 
the cut in the moun- 
tains is closed, so visi- 
tors may have to walk 
(or ski!) a few miles to 
reach the notch itself. 

But on a sunny day in 
early May, with the 
road open, mud season 
past, and the trees just leafing out 
beneath the rocks and towering cliffs, it 
is a delightful place. 

Photographer George Cahoon knows 
Hazen's Notch well and comes to it 
with a photographer^ eye, seeing the 
springtime play of light and shadow, 
the brilliant colors of new plant life and 
the sparkling water of nearby brooks as 
an opportunity for the scenie photogra¬ 
phy he does so well. Last spring Cahoon 
spent a day making photographs in the 
notch, enjoying the emerging spring 
plants and following Wadę Brook on its 
course westward out of the notch 
toward the Trout River in Montgomery. 

Hazen's Notch takes its name from 
Moses Hazen, a generał in the Conti¬ 
nental Army during the American Rev- 
olution. In 1779, Hazen resumed work 
on the military road that had been par- 
tially constructed three years earlier by 
another American generał, Jacob Bay- 
ley. It was Bayley who in 1776 began 
the rough track that would later be 
called the Bayley-Hazen Military Road, 
building it from Wells River in the 
Connecticut Valley northwestward 
through Peacham to Cabot. There work 
ceased for a time. 

Hopes for an invasion of Canada were 
still alive in 1779 when Moses Hazen 
revived the idea of a road that would 
put Americans within striking distance 
of Montreal. He led crews of soldiers 
and civilians — some of whom worked, 


it is said, for $10 a month and a pint of 
rum a day — and pushed the road 
onward through East Hardwick, Greens- 
boro, Craftsbury, Albany (then called 
Lutterloh), to Lowell and finally to the 
1,780-foot height of Hazen's Notch. 

One account of the arduous work 
noted that many of Hazen's men had 
no shoes and that "they complained 
bitterly, and the flys was very bad." To 
encourage his men, General Hazen 
stripped his legs and feet bare and 
worked alongside them. One man 
remembered him "with his legs as 
blodey as if he had washed them in 
blood." 

But the road went no farther north 
than Hazen's Notch. Reports of British 
patrols in the area caused the Conti¬ 
nental to abandon their camp in the 
notch and with it the construction 
project. 

The dreamed-of invasion of Canada 
via the Bayley-Hazen Military Road 
never occurred. In fact, one reason the 
road was never completed was that 
American military strategists realized 
that if it had it been completed, the Bay¬ 
ley-Hazen Road could just have easily 
served the British as an invasion route 
into northern New England. Therefore, 
they abandoned the project. The half- 
built road eventually helped open north- 
central Vermont because settlers 
trudged up it and established some of 
the region's earliest farms nearby. 






















































False hellebore, growing in a stream in Hazen's 
Notek , is an early sign of spring. 


Today, the only evidence of all this is 
a smali granite marker atop a boulder 
on the south side of the road near the 
height of land. It is engraved with the 
words: "Terminus of the Hazen Road, 
1779." 

The Long Trail crosses a few feet to 
the west. As it heads south, the trail 
climbs Haystack Mountain (one of sev- 
eral Haystack Mountains in Vermont); 
to the north, it flanks the west side of 
Sugarloaf Mountain before climbing 
toward Jay Peak and Canada. 

The notch exists because of a thrust 
fault in the rocks underlying the Green 
Mountains, much the same lcind of for- 
mation that created Smugglers' Notch 
40 miles to the south, near Stowe. Geo¬ 
logie forces split Sugarloaf Mountain 
along the fault linę, moving the two 
pieces in opposite directions, creating a 
rift and exposing calcareous (lime-bear- 
ing) schists and serpentine. Glaciation a 
mere 10,000 years ago scoured the 
notch into roughly its present shape. 

Because of its underlying geology, the 
notch, the cliffs and the area immedi- 
ately surrounding are an unusual natu- 
ral environment called a boreal calcare¬ 
ous cliff community and an associated 
talus (broken rock) slope. The collec- 
tion of rare plants found in such places 
has attracted the attention of botanists 
for morę than a century. 

Hairy-cap moss and polypody (rock 
fern) adorn many of the fallen chunks 
of rock that linę the road on either 
side. Some of the boulders are large 
enough to have trees growing atop 
them. In the spring there are clumps of 
bright green false hellebore in the 
marshy places along the road and bushy 
stands of hobblebush in the forest 
understory. Less obvious are such arc- 


tic-alpine plants as live- 
long saxifrage, bush 
cinąuefoil and marcessant 
sandwort, and moisture- 
loving plants like yellow 
and orange jewelweed and 
sensitive fern. 

The boggy environment 
east of the notch disap- 
pears as one follows the 
road westward, toward 
Montgomery. After Cross¬ 
ing the Long Trail, the road 
plunges steeply out of the 
notch, picks up Wadę 
Broolc and descends past 
spectacular views of Jay Peak to the 
north, becoming paved shortly before 
it enters the village of Montgomery 
Center. 

Hazen's Notch is varied enough to 
inspire many types of exploration. Hik- 
ers can set off, either north or south, on 
the Long Trail. Botanists can find plen- 
ty to keep them occupied in the notclTs 
varied plant life. There's rock enough 
in the notch to keep rock climbers or 
amateur geologists happy. 

For George Cahoon, the notch in 
spring was a visual feast. After photo- 
graphing plants and rock formations in 
the notch itself, Cahoon drove west¬ 
ward on Route 58 until he came to 
Wadę Brook, where he got out of his car 
and followed first a gated side road, 
then a path used by fishermen until he 
arrived at a pretty section of the brook 
where the river flowed around Stones 
and over bare sections of ledge, forming 
a series of sparkling pools and smali 
waterfalls. Lichens and minerals create 
colorful patterns in the rocks in that 
section, and Cahoon found a pool 
unlike any he had previously seen. 

"With the near-noonday sun shining 
through the crystal elear water, there is 
a reflection off the bottom that turns 
the surface to a color of dark gold," he 
said. "I have no idea what causes the 
phenomenon, but it is truły singular 
and worth the short walk to see that 
alone." 

Cahoon's favorite time to visit is in 
the spring, when the weather is warm 
and the trees have just budded out. 
That's the best time, he says, to appre- 
ciate the uniąue character of Hazen's 
Notch. 


Tom Slayton is the editor of Yermont Life. 
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B O O K S O F V E R M CO N T I N T E R E S E 

I I u 1 Song o£ Stone 

By Ann Marie Giroux 


In the Company of Stone: The Art of the Stone Wall, walls and words 
I by Dan Snów , photographs by Peter Mauss, Artisan, New York, 120 
I pages, $35 hardcover, $22.50 softcover. 

Who among us doesn't admire a stone wali? Someone carried those 
I Stones, handled each one and set each in a place and form it had not been 
I before. Whether neatly layered field slabs or boulders all ajumble, we 
I stand in awe, drawn to the wall's humble and enduring beauty. 

It is the photos by Peter Mauss that will initially attract you to In the 
i Company of Stone. The architectural photographer and part-time Ver- 
( monter uses rich color and striking black and whites to capture Dan 
j Snow's stone structures in the Vermont and New Hampshire landscapes 
I from which they seem to grow, along with ferns, flowers and mosses. The 
i intent of Snów, who lives in Dummerston, is to make walls that "hang 
I well off the shoulders of the earth or tuck neatly into its waistband." 
i Seating walls and transition walls, steps that climb both steeply and grad- 
I ually, beehive-shaped storę houses and bleachers that appear to be from a 
I Greek amphitheater all rise from the pages. 

On one level, In the Company of Stone is a practical book that teaches 
I much about building from dry indigenous stone, addressing the pragmatic 
I issues of safety and appropriate gear, while imparting wisdom gained 
I from years of experience. What takes this volume beyond the usual land- 
I scaping book is that Snów can't spealc of walling without talking about 
I magie, grace and love. Because he doesn't see these things separately, he 
I talks about his creations while he shares his meditations. This uniąue 
I walling book's sections are titled: reckoning, diligence, ingenuity, readi- 
I ness, precision and solidarity. For Dan Snów, master waller, stone is his 
I work, his art, his teacher, his company. 

Snow's is an ancient skill — building with only what the earth pro- 
I vides. No mortar or other substances hołd his creations together except 
I the glue he can sense in the Stones themselves. "When now and again a 
I stone falls into a place that is utterly ineyitable," Snów says, "I feel I am 
I suddenly standing under a shower of grace." It is obvious that Snów is in 
I love with his work: "For me, part of the allure of walling is in malcing 
I something from nothing. Collecting what has been overlooked or unap- 
I preciated and creating something useful with it feels like an alchemist's 
I trick. To make the most of not much is the waller's magie." 

Readers of In the Company of Stone ultimately may or may not build a 
stone wali. Regardless, they will benefit from Snow's rich philosophy, 
which knows an individual stone to be a solid object that can, in the 
company of others, become a flowing and curving liąuid form. 





Dummerston wali builder Dan Snów and 
his work: from top, Snów on the job; 
dam, West Dummerston; patio , Newfane; 
opposite page, garden hotise, Marlboro. 
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God of Beer by Garret Keizer, I 
HarperCollins, New York, 256 pages, I j 
hardcover, $15.95. Expected publica - I p 
tion datę: March 2002. 

"My friend Quaker 
Oats says I changed his 
life simply by answer- 
ing one of Mr. 

Whalen's ąuestions in 
senior social studies 
class." So begins God 
of Beer, Garret Keizer's 
new book that's surę to garner atten- I * 
tion for morę than its title. Soon to be 
published by the children's division of j 
HarperCollins, the novel is credible 
enough to be appreciated by adults as 
well as by young people. Keizer's novel 
delivers the hard subjects that crowd 
the adolescent curriculum: the tangled j 
lines of friendship and love ; the rigid 
walls of social class; the destructive 
powers of peer pressure and prejudice; I 
the finality of death. 

In God of Beer, Keizer brings these 
universal themes home by setting his , 
story in fictional Ira County, some- | 
where in Vermont's very real North¬ 
east Kingdom, where Keizer, a former 
teacher at Lakę Region High School, | 
lives. The plastic jug factory in Salmon 
Falls is the main source of employ- I 
ment. Young people who talk about 
"getting out" are encouraged by par- I 
ents who want better lives for their 
children. In this rural community, cars ! 
are supreme. Attending a basketball 
gamę at Willoughby Union High 
School is akin to going to mass, and 
drinking is like a religion. "[Redemp- 
tion] ... refers to bottles and cans, not 
people." 

Spurred by a ąuestion posed in senior 
social studies class, a group of friends 
decide to challenge the hypocrisy of 
the legał drinking age (21 years old) by 
practicing civil disobedience. Morę . 
importantly, they challenge the social 
laws of drinking in a culture that I 
obsesses over alcohol and exaggerates I 
its importance. The conseąuences of 
their project are unexpected, far-reach- I 
ing and life-changing. 

Readers will find it heartening that 
hope survives the teenagers' experi- I 
ment in the main character, Kyle. He 
decides to stay in Salmon Falls after 
graduation to savor sonie of the lessons | 
he's learned and to practice newfound j 
acceptance. "Maybe after all that's 
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happened.... I've grown up enough to 
admit that I love Ira County and the 
people and the woods and streams 
thereabouts and that I couldn't just 
walk away from them, at least not for a 
while." 

In many rural communities in Ver- 
mont and elsewhere, cars and alcohol 
too often combine with deadly results. 
Keizer's epigraph is sobering: "For 
those I taught, the living and the dead." 
Although his novel is strong brew, it 
avoids didacticism. A novel this ripe 
with reality is ideał for classroom read- 
ing and discussion. Too often a book 
such as this one doesn't reach the nec- 
essary audiences. 



The Frog Run: Words and Wildness 
in the Vermont Woods by John Eldei, 
Milkweed Editions, Minneapolis, 146 
pages , paperback, $14. 

The early spring ritu- 
al of mapie sugaring has 
been celebrated by 
many important Ver- 
mont writers, among 
them Scott and Helen 
Nearing and Noel Per- 
rin. The Frog Run is 
John Elder's contribution to the genre, 
combining his wide-ranging scholar- 
ship and eclectic personal interests 
with this most elemental of rural enter- 
prises. The title of his book refers to 
the season's finał run of mapie sap, 
whcn spring peepers — miniscule tree 
frogs — can be heard in noisy choruses, 
saluting the new season. 

The framework of Elder's book is 
mapie sugaring — specifically a family 
sugaring project. But The Frog Run 
does not hesitate to rangę far from the 
sugarhouse to explore a variety of envi- 
ronmental and cultural issues alive in 
today's Vermont forests. The book con- 
tains three essays, all of which deal, in 
greater or lesser degree, with the notion 
of wilderness in the Vermont woods. 
There's an inherent tension in even the 
application of the term wilderness, 
with its implication of pristine and 
untouched environments, to the forests 
of Vermont, almost all of which have 
been heavily influenced by human 
heings — cut over, farmed, subdivided, 
sold or, in Elder's case, tapped for mapie 
syrup. 

Elder wisely takes a middle course, 
advocating some untouched preserves, 
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careful use of other areas of forest and 
field and a recognition of the human 
heritage that is part of all of Vermont's 
wild lands. The nice thing is that he 
does this without preaching or sound- 
ing doctrinaire. He is ever-aware that 
Vermont was at one time almost com- 
pletely deforested, and hill farms were 
tended well above 2,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, an environmental hammering 
that resulted in widespread damage — 
and helped establish the character of 
later forests. 

A middle essay traces Elder's intel- 
lectual development and influences as 
a reader, from authors as diverse as 
John Milton, Robert Frost, Gary Sny- 
der, Matsuo Basho, and the Psalms. 

In his finał essay, Elder describes 
how he and his sons built, fitted out 
and used their sugarhouse, both to pro- 
duce some fine syrup and to preserve 
and strengthen their own bonds as a 
family. Despite its forest setting, this 
essay is classic pastorał writing, dis- 
closing a variety of human truths 
expressed through interaction with 
naturę. 

The writer shows how his sugar¬ 
house project helped bring him, a col¬ 
lege intellectual, into closer connec- 
tion with traditional Vermont through 
his informal apprenticeship to Sam 
Cutting Sr., mapie sugaring guru and 
patriarch of Dakin Farm in Ferrisburgh. 
Elder comes to terms with his begin- 
ner's status as a sugarmaker, his desire 
to learn a hands-on, practical tradition, 
and his encroaching age. 

The author's insights, in which he 
both honors and explores Vermont tra¬ 
dition through his elear, graceful prose, 
make reading The Frog Run a consis- 
tently rewarding experience. 

— Tom Slayton 


Corrections 

In our Winter 
2001 issue, infor- 
mation for the 
lead book review 
should have read: 

Granite &) Cedar: 

The People and 
the Land of Vermont’s Northeast King- 
dom by fohn M. Miller , with short fic- 
tion by Howard Frank Mosher, Ver- 
mont Folklife Center , Middlebury , VT, 
108 pages, hardcover, $35. 
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WILDLIFE 

(Continued from page 33) 

means the bear was here recently, 
maybe last fali." Looking around, we 
find other bear scratches. In the crook of 
one tree is a pile of sticks, snapped off 
and stacked by a bear who sat munch- 
ing eight or ten feet up, pulling the 
apple branches toward him. "They cali 
that a bear's nest," Thompson tells us. 

By the river we find a neatly sąuared 
edifice of stone, maybe five feet high, 
most likely the remnants of a sawmill 
that operated here in the 1860s. The 
part of Somerset we are in has always 
been isolated and cold. There were 
never morę than a dozen households 
here, though there is a schoolhouse, 
preserved by the forest service a mile 
or two up the road. In the early 1900s a 
narrow gauge railroad ran through the 
district to haul the timber out. In 1916, 
three years after Somerset Reservoir 
was built, the denizens of logging 
camps, estimated at around 300, out- 
numbered homesteaders here by morę 
than ten to one. In 1937 Somerset was 
officially "disestablished" and the 
town lost its seat in the Vermont 
House of Representatives. 

In a boggy area near the mili, C.J. 
Stone spies a couple of enormous 
moose tracks in the snów. The ani- 
mal's dew claws are almost as big as a 
second set of hooves. 

Later, on the other side of the road, 
we come upon a large, deep cellarhole, 
entirely inhabited by a thick stand of 
balsams. Nearby are the remains of a 
sugarhouse with a nearly intact evapo- 
rator pan. Hawthorns crowd the open- 
ing where the front door of the house 
must have been. We stand there con- 
templating the view, trying to imagine 
the hills without their forest cover. 
The people who lived here would have 
hunted. "I wonder what they'd think if 
they could see what we're doing?" I 
muse. Laura Allen grins. 

"I bet they'd think it was a good 
idea," she says. 

• 

For morę information about Working 
for Wildlife Day in your area, contact 
the Vermont Department of Fish and 
Wildlife at (802) 241-3700. 


Writer Susan Keese keeps an eye on the 
woods and wildlife around her home in 
the Southern Vermont town of Newfane. 
Photographer S. Michael Bisceglie lives 
not too far away, in Readsboro. 
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BRIDGES 

(Continued from page 37) 

A big difference between historie 
bridges and those built today is the 
wood. Traditionally, Vermont bridge 
builders like the Jewett brothers used 
hemlock and spruce, cut and sawn 
locally. Today, rebuilders use mostly 
Southern yellow pine hauled north by 
trailer. It's tough wood, roughly twice 
as strong as today's hemlock, which is 
a far ery from what could still be found 
in Vermont forests in the 19th centu- 
ry. Old growth spruce and hemlock, 
with their densely ringed heartwood, 
madę good trusses and chords. Today's 
faster-growing trees have neither the 
density nor the strength of those the 
Jewetts hauled by horse to their 
sawmill. 

Of course, the Jewett brothers didn't 
have to think about 18 wheelers or 
school buses either. Pressured on one 
side by safety issues and on the other 
by issues of authenticity, engineers 
and others responsible for the finał 
decisions about our covered bridges 
have compromised to fulfill the com- 
plex task of looking historie and avoid- 
ing lawsuits. Bottom linę? No one 
wants to see a covered bridge explode 
beneath a cement truck, splintered 
trusses in the river and lawyers on the 
banks. 

The Jewett brothers worlced in a 
vastly different era. Deals were often 
sealed with a handshake. There was no 
electricity. A photo at the Montgomery 
Historical Society shows the brothers 
in action in 1883 (see page 37). They 
have both trusses of the Comstock 
Bridge in place, supported by tempo- 
rary timbers rammed into the bottom 
of the river. Eight very still men face 
the camera, several balanced on hori- 
zontal beams. The roof and its shakes, 
the floor planks and the siding all will 
come later. Angled braces, called false- 
work, hołd the trusses in place. They 
were probably fabricated on site, cut 
and drilled with hand augers, the pegs 
driven home with mauls. Recalling the 
photo, I wonder if any of the Jewett 
brothers ever sent Ithiel Town a royal- 
ty check. 

A century later, the crew working on 
the Fuller Bridge pegs its trusses with a 
jackhammer after making the holes 
with a large power drill. One link with 
the past is the fit of the pegs, also 
called trecnails and pronounced "trun- 
nels." Jan Lewandowski, who recently 
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repaired one of Montgomery's other 
covered bridges, says, ''The pinning of 
the lattice truss is very important." If a 
peg is too big, it may crack the joint. 
Too smali, the joint is weak. 

Gilbert Newbury, who repaired the 
Silk Bridge in Bennington, says this 
about his preference for traditional peg- 
ging: "Greased with beeswax, it takes 
about 20 blows with a sledgehammer 
to get [each peg] in, but once they are 
in, moisture transfer loeks them in 
place. It's another example of where 
the old method works very well." 

On the Fuller Bridge, once the truss- 
es were built, the downstream one was 
loaded on a trailer, driven alongside the 
embankment, and lifted into place 
with a crane. The floor timbers, the 
tough Southern yellow pine, were low- 
ered by crane, their upstream butts 
resting on a temporary Steel I-beam. 
The upstream truss followed. Like the 
Jewett brothers, Cote's crew used false- 
worlc to hołd the pieces in place until 
pegs adeąuately tied them together. 

A layer of treated two-by-fours and 
oak decking finished the floor. Finally 
came the siding and a standing-seam 
roof painted siatę gray. 

The Fuller Bridge now looked great 
and started handling traffic, but the 
best that could be said for four of the 
town's six surviving bridges was that 
they endured, awaiting the attention 
shown their timbered cousins else- 
where. The Creamery Bridge, located 
by the former settlement of West Hill, 
where the Jewett brothers lived and 
worked, was closed and had holes in 
its floor and sides. The Hectorville 
Bridge, which sets alongside its steel- 
and-concrete replacement, had a jury- 
rigged kingpost truss keeping it out of 
a ravine. The Hutchins Bridge, which 
once graced the frontispiece for The 
Covered Bridge, published in 1941, 
also needed considerable repair. The 
Comstock Bridge, located in Mont¬ 
gomery Village, was scheduled for 
repairs in 2002. And the Longley 
Bridge had been renovated. 

The State of Montgomery's bridges 
was not unusual, said Nancy Boone. 
"Today most people recognize their 
value. At the same time they rarely 
see how vulnerable and fragile they 
are. They presume the town must 
be taking care of them. That's not 
always true." 
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"The historie preservation people 
I want them fixed, but the town doesn't 
I have the money," said Billy Baker, the 
I town road commissioner. 

"Stabilization, patching a hole in a 
I roof, costs very little and does a lot to 
|prevent deterioration," countered 
I Nancy Boone. A mothballed bridge 
I stops deteriorating until funding can 
I be found. 

Probably the one person with the 
I most clout working on the funding 
| issue was Vermont U.S. Senator James 
j! Jeffords. In the mid-1990s, his covered 
I bridge awareness ąuotient had been 
I bumped up by Ed Bama, author of Cov- 
1 ered Bridges of Vermont. Barna's 
i efforts seeded Jeffords's growing con- 
I cern, which resulted in passage of the 
I Covered Bridges Preservation Act of 
I 1998. Since then the act has allocated 
■ $18 million for covered bridges nation- 
S wide. In late 2000, bridges in Cam- 
I bridge and Thetford received $1 mil- 
I lion apiece, although debates contin- 
I ued about how to repair the bridges. 

Meanwhile, a covered bridge muse- 
I um is scheduled to open late this sum- 
I mer at the Bennington Center for the 
I Arts( 802-442-7158). 

And the Fuller Bridge replica is serv- 
I ing cars, trucks and pedestrians again, 
I all with little fanfarę. People here 
I seemed happy with it, though maybe 
I not ąuite as happy as Roland Blais, 
I who spent all summer and fali worlc- 
I ing on it for Blow and Cote. 

The day I found Blais doing touch-up 
I work, rounding the edges of the floor- 
I ing with a chain saw to give drivers a 
smoother ride entering and exiting, he 
took a break and walked me down the 
loose Stones to Black Falls Brook. After 
pointing out a few details, including 
little wooden blocks that would cover 
the yet-to-be-installed turnbuckles, he 
pointed at the upstream side of the 
bridge. It was the original siding weath- 
ered to a feathery gray. 

"We combined the old wood from 
both sides of the old bridge," Blais said, 
sounding pleased. "We're paying trib- 
ute to the people who built this bridge 
in the old days. We think it looks pret- 
ty good. I can stare at it all day." ? 


Joe Shermans latest book is the update of 
his Fast Lane on a Dirt Road: A Contempo- 
rary History of Vermont (Chelsea Green 
Press, White River Junction). 
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Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
Warren Kimble Design! 


The Brown Family Farm packs pure Vermont Mapie Syrup in containers 
featuring the popular work of Vermont artist Warren Kimble. Give your family 
and friends the world’s finest Grade A medium amber mapie syrup and start a 
collection of these unique and re-usable containers. Also available in a beautiful 
8.45-oz. glass leaf decanter. 

FSP2477 1-pint jug $11.95 
(FSP2877 Two or morę: $11.50 ea.) 


FSP3478 l-quartjug $20.95 
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FSP4479 K-gallon jug $39.95 ~ ~ ~ 

(FSP4879 Two or morę: $38.95 ea.) we do not shl P s y ru P 

outside the Continental U.S. 

FLSY060 8.45-oz. Mapie Leaf $10.95 ____ 
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Mapie Cream 

If you love the taste of mapie, you’re surę to enjoy mapie cream! Pure mapie syrup is boiled to creamy 
perfection for spreading on English muffins, bagels, pancakes, waffles and morę! The Brown Family 
Farm packages this sweet treat in glass jars with folk artist Warren Kimble’s “Vermont Cow” on the 
label. Buy a large jar for home and several smali jars for gifts! 

FMRC030 3 oz. $4.95 
FMRC090 9 oz. $8.95 

Sugaring 

by Jessie Hass; pictures by Jos. A. Smith 

This story about Nora and her grandparents takes you straight to the woods of Vermont during sugaring 
time. Cold nights and sunny days make the conditions perfect for gathering sap from mapie trees, hauling 
wood for the fire and boiling sap long into the night to make sweet mapie syrup. In Nora’s family, the 
horses work hard too, and she makes surę they get a special reward. Engaging story by a Vermont author 

with vivid and realistic paintings. For ages 5 and up. 

24 pp, 1 OK x 8K, hardcover. 

BSUG231 $15.95 

Summer Cat Puzzle 

Putting togetherjigsaw puzzles evokes a slower and quieter time. Relax and enjoy as you piece 
together this gorgeous reproduction of a painting by Vermont artist Fred Swan. 

“Summer Cat” finds the family pet lounging on the top step of a Victorian porch. What else is 
there to do on a hot and hazy day? 

ZCAT036 Summer Cat 
(20 x 27, 1000 pieces) $12.95 





To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 0216 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


See Yermont Li/e’s Online Catalog at WWW.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
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* Vermont Atlas & Gazetteer 
1 Tenth Edition 

IThe most complete, up-to-date, detailed 
| maps of Vermont, with morę secondary 
i and back roads, 50 city and town maps, 

I topographic contours, scenie drives, plus 
I hundreds of attractions including muse- 
I ums, natural wonders, public lands and 
I morę. 

188 pp. 11x15/4, paperback. 

: BDLM534 $19.95 



Vermont Cap 

Get the cap that says “VERMONT” in style! 
This attractive 100% cotton cap sports the 
State of Vermont trademark mountain logo. 
Unisex. One size fits all — adjustable back 
with metal clasp. 

ZCST075 Khaki with green logo $14.95 
(ZCST275 Two or morę: $14.50 ea.) 

ZCGR076 Forest Green with gold logo 
$14.95 

(ZCGR276 Two or morę: $14.50 ea.) 



Farm Country Ahead 

Kids are fascinated by big machines! Farm 
Country Ahead gives kids a close-up look 
at the giant tractors, combines and seeders 
that help grow and harvest some of their 
favorite foods. Award-winning Vermont 
producer Fred Levine’s educational and 
entertaining videos are highly acclaimed 
by Parents Magazine. Ag es 2-5. Filmed in 
Vermont. 45 min. 

YFCA230 $14.95 




SAVE UP TO 60% 

on selected items. 

Visit the SALE page at 

www.vermontlifecatalog.com 



SALE 50% OFF! 

Vermont Life Classic 2002 Wall Calendar 
A wonderful way to enjoy the beauty of Vemont all 
year long - now available at half price while they last! 

CWC2010 Wall Calendar U&T5 $5.47 


© Order Toll Free: 800-455-3399, Ext 0216 

or use the order form on the back of this page. 




















Order Form (Please print clearly) CALL TOLL FREEl 800-455-3399 ext. 0216, Mon. - Fri., 8:00 - 4:30 E 

VcrmontLifc , 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 Fax: 802-828-3366, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 


My Address: Please complete for all orders 


Name. 


Address. 


City_ 

State/Zip_ 

Daytime phone number. 

E-mail_ 


HD3D51Ł. 


Item No. 

Qty. 

Item Name or Description 

Price Ea. 

Total 



Subscription: □ new □ renewal 

□ 1-year ($14.95) □ 2-year ($25.95) □ 3-year ($34.95) 
For addresses outside the U.S., add $5.00 per year. 





























Send Gift Order to: 


Name_ 


Address. 
City_ 


State/Zip _ 


Message to recipient. 


Item No. 

Qty. 

Item Name or Description 

Price Ea. 

Total 



Subscription: □ new □ renewal 

□ 1-year ($14.95) □ 2-year ($25.95) □ 3-year ($34.95) 
For addresses outside the U.S., add $5.00 per year. 
























Method of Payment: 


□ l’ve enclosed $_ 


□ Charge my □ 

Card No_ 


Expiration date_ 
Signature_ 


Ordering Information 


\. Yoj Can Order By: 

Toll free phone: 800-455-3399, Mon.-Fri. from 8 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. ET. Have your credit card (VISA, MasterCard 
or DISCOVER) and order information ready. 

By Fax: 802-828-3366, anytime. Just fax your com- 
pleted order form with credit card information. 

By Mail: using the order form provided. If you need 


Shipping for 
EACH Address: 



in USA 

Foreign 

Under $15.00 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$15.01 to $30.00 

$4.75 

$9.50 

$30.01 to $50.00 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$50.01 or morę 

$8.00 

$15.00 


Foreign orders allow 6-12 weeks 
for surface delivery. 


(A) Total for magazine subscriptions only (postpaid) $ _ 

(B) Total for merchandise $_ 

(C) Add 5% sales tax for orders to VT Addresses 

(except food & clothing) $ _ 

(D) Shipping for total of (B) merchandise above 

for EACH address (See chart) $_ 

(E) Add $7.50 per address for optional express shipping $_ 
Of merchandise [this is in addition to shipping charges in (D)] 

GRAND TOTAL $- 


2 . 


morę space, photocopy the order form or use a sep- 
arate sheet of paper. Please include payment, or 
credit card information. 

Shop online www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 

Shipping 

We ship merchandise via UPS unless otherwise 
instructed. Please give us a Street address or rural 
route number to facilitate UPS delivery. 

3. Express Delivery 

For second day air delivery please add, in addition 


to the regular shipping charges, $7.50 per addrei 


Available in the U.S. only (AK & HI $10.00). 

4. Subscriptions 

Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery of the first 
issue. 

5. Ouestions? 

Cali our customer service department toll free at 
800-455-3399, Mon.-Fri. from 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. E 


CALL TOLL FREE: 800-455-3399 ext. 0216, Mon. - Fri., 8:00 - 4:30 E.T. 
Shop online www.VermontLifeCatalog.com 













































































Green Mountain Homes 


Stockbridge, Yermont 



B eautifully sited on nearly 15 acres of prime terrain, this 
lovely big contemporary of 3,800 square feet features five 
bedrooms, mree-and-one-nalf baths plus a room well suited 
for a home office, studio or library. Weil constructed in 1973, 
the condition of the house and separate two-car garage with 
heated shop and extensive storage is excellent. The neighbor- 
hood cornbines lovely rural privacy with easy access and 
adjoining property owners with acreage from hundreds to 
morę than a thousand acres. Flooded with light through the 
many windows, the interior of the house is extremely pleasant 
in all four seasons. The four-season delights of the Killington 
Ski Area are nearby as is great golf, riding and access to the 
Green Mountain NationalForest. $425,000. 

Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767'9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 


i- WAM. -1 

Champlain Valley Properties 

800-545-8380 • cvpropnf@sover.net 



In the Heart of the Champlain Valley 

A spectacular 25 acres of land with 
mountain views, wonderful land- 
scaping around the buildings, and 
trails that connect to miles of hik- 
ing and cross-country ski trails in 
the Green Mountain National For- 
est. The lovely cape-style home has 
been tastefully renovated with 
wood and tile floors, open living areas, and floor-to-ceiling stone 
fireplace. The oversized 3-car garage has a beautiful guest apartment 
over the garage and a lot of storage on the lower level. A very spe- 
cial piece of Vermont for $229,000. 



Elegant Center Hall Colonial 

This beautiful home has a wonderful 
setting with 14 acres of land, views 
of the Adirondacks, and very nice 
landscaping! The spacious home has 
many recent updates which preserve 
the historical character of this classic 
home. There are beautiful wood 
floors and woodwork, a floor-to-ceil- 
ing custom-made library unit in the parlor, and an all new family room 
with gas stove. Located in New Haven - an easy commute to both 
Middlebury and Burlington. $298,500. 


V 


For further information on these 2 properties, please cali 
Nancy at 1-800-545-8380. 


THE ROWES 

I (Continued from page 48) 

I because we're so tiny." 

Dr. Homan, however, sees things tum- 
I ing around. "Rather than (being) 
I dinosaurs," she said, "we may be on the 
I cutting edge." Independent clinics have 
I proven morę financially successful, she 
I said, than those owned by the hospitals. 

The North Country Chorus, too, will 
| continue. In the fali of 1999, Alan Rowe 
i began conducting. Mary continued as 
I artistic director though now, in ill health, 
| her role is minimal. Accepting a new 
I conductor was a challenge for singers 
I whose loyalty to Mary went bacie not 
years but decades. 

''Mary provided great challenges," said 
Ruth MacKenzie, explaining why she 
has sung with the North Country Cho¬ 
rus for five decades. "It's out-of-the- 
mainstream musie ... John Rutter's Glo¬ 
ria and Magnificat , the Poulenc Gloria." 

"Mary was a very good musician," 
added Marilyn Jewett, a retired Profes¬ 
sional singer. "I was constantly amazed 
by her ahility, with the slightest gesture 
or comment, to be followed by all those 
people in a wonderful way." 


"The North Country Chorus fed 
Mary's soul," said soprano soloist Julie 
Drown Proia. "You lcnow that instinc- 
tively, and so you give all you've got." 

For Harry Rowe, who was a school 
Principal straight out of college, educa- 
tion has been a lifelong passion. 

"He's the longest-running school 
board member, I thinlc, in the country," 
said Bruce Stevens, chairman of the Blue 
Mountain Union School board. "He's 
sort of an incurable optimist," Stevens 
added, noting that Dr. Rowe, time and 
again, simply refused to give up on his 
goals for the public schools. 

Dr. Rowe campaigned for 20 years — 
starting in 1948 — to sell local voters on 
creation of a union school. It took morę 
persistence, he said, than anything he 
has done. He was board chairman when 
Groton, Ryegate and Wells River voters 
finally approved creation of Blue Moun¬ 
tain Union School, serving students 
from kindergarten though 12th grade. 

In 1994, Dr. Rowe was the first recipi- 
ent of the Robert T. Stafford Bell Award 
of the Yermont School Boards Associa- 


tion in recognition of his contributions. 
When the community celebrated paying 
off the schooPs mortgage in 1990, the 
gymnasium was named after Harry 
Rowe. And when in 1998 the communi¬ 
ty celebrated his 50 years on the school 
board, he didn't step down, but helped 
lead the successful campaign for a bond 
vote to renovate the huilding. 

Harry Rowe has a commitment to 
teaching, observed Steve Genereaux, and 
sees himself as a steward of skills and 
knowledge that he can pass on to others. 

"This is his responsibility," Dr. 
Genereaux said, "and he takes it serious- 
ly." Dartmouth and UVM medical 
schools, Genereaux noted, "love sending 
students out here. What we do is what 
they want to teach." 

These students learn that human rela- 
tionships nurtured year after year, decade 
after decade, inside and outside the clin- 
ic, are the heart of any community. 


Betli Champagne lives in St. Johnsbury. 
Photographer fon Gilbert Fox is based in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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Green Mountain Homes 


The Woodstock 
Corporation VI/ 

Silvcr Lakę Cottage in Barnard. Most 
attractive year-round living with three 
bedrooms, YA baths, large living room 
with hearth & stove, dining room, fami- 
ly room, all-purpose room with lots of 
light, detached heated workshop, and 
1.4+ acres of lawn and perennial gar- 
dens, a boat dock, in immaculate move- 
in condition, $295,000. 

Cape with four bedrooms, 2 baths, living room, kitchen, formal and 
informal dining rooms, family room w/FP, attached 25 x 60 garage and 
workshop with large storage above (could be converted to additional liv- 
ing space). Two sheds, gazebo, 7.9+/- manicured acres, and the most 

pliotograplicd bridge in So. Pomfret, walking distance to the ele- 
nientan seliool & Suieidc 6 skiing. 2 miles north of Woodstock Village, 
a pristine property, $695,000. 

IIave you dreanied of owning your own Kingdom? With 140+/- acres 
of meadows, woods, trails and 3 spring-fed ponds, Three Ponds Estate 
is awaiting you. Located at the end of town maintained road with 
southerly views and complete privacy, including a spacious contempo- 
rary house, a rare opportunity in this Reading area, just south of Wood¬ 
stock, $1,300,000 

Land Tract Sampling, 215 +/- acres on Brown School Rd. in Reading, 
$250,000; 37+ aeres on dead-end road across from Barnard Inn, 
$95,000; 17+ aeres off Rt. 106, 3 mi. south of Woodstock Country Club, 

$90,000; Woodstock Village lot with views, $100,000 

Kesidential and Land Spccialists - Cali for eurrent listings. 

Seroing the Woodstock Area sińce 1960. 

.Marilyn L. Spauldiiig, Principal Broker 
Peter .1. Mamci. Assoeiate 

18 Elm Street • PO Box 657 • Woodstock, Yermont 05091-0657 
802-457-3700 • www.woodstockcorp-re.com 


fountains 

International Real Estate Group 

230 +/- acres - 1 mile west of 1-89 in Northfield, 
Vermont. This beautiful property has meadows, 
forestland, apple trees, and a mountain fed brook 
with swimming holes. There are several house 
sites, one on a paved stałe road, and one on a 
town maintained dead end road. 

Price: $177,650 

Specializing in the sale of forested land and rural estates. 

Fountain Realty, Inc. 

14 Leavitt Road, Suitę 2, P O. Box 25, Pittsfield, NH 03263 
Tel: (603) 435-7428 Email: realty@fountainforestry.com 
www.fountainforestry.com 




CBI 

Acquisition, Brokerage & Financial Services 






SELLING THE AMERICAN DREAM 

We are New England’s largest independent business brokerage, 
now in our 25th year of matching successful businesses with qual- 
ified buyers. Through our network of professional business bro- 
kers, we represent successful businesses with motivated sellers 
throughout New England. Manufacturing, distribution, retail, 
service and hospitality businesses are now available. For a free 
information packet contact us at (802) 362-4710 or request a 
packet via our website at www.countrybusiness.net. 





Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 

Cali 802'434'2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 


Happiness is owning a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


Leave the stresses of daily life behind. 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 


with over 40 years experience can help 
you fulfill your dream. 

We specialize in Vermotit Hospitality 
Properties,B&Bs, Country Inns & Restaurants 


www.hospitalityconsultants.com 
or tollfree 888-362-5007 



Rabbit Island 
Lakę Bomoseen, Vermont 

Imagine your own private island on Vermont’s 
largest inland lakę. The historie section of the 
main house has five bedrooms, dining room, 
library, and porches galore - enclosed and open. 
The new three-story tower addition houses the kitchen with the upper levels 
reserved for the master suitę. A separate guest cottage allows guests to entertain 
themselves. Spectacular views from 3.81 acres, over 2100' of frontage, deeded 
access on the mainland, drilled well, electricity, mound system, docks, decks, 
boat and furnishings! $860,000 


SEE VIRTUAL TOUR AT C21RUTLANDREALTY.COM or cali 
Rebecca Woodard at Century 21 Rutland Realty 800-838-5565. 


SUPERB SETTING IN PEACHAM 

Delightful antique cape in excellent 
condition on very private 11 acres with 
special views. Two-stall horse barn; 
“hunting lodge”; pond; versatile 
grounds. Many special features. #1908 
$269,000. Cali Greensboro. 



UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor(u plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre(a together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags^together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 
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Gaysiille 

TWIN PEAKS 

Total privacy and protection with extreme views 
overlooking the White River Valley and on to 
Killington. The light-filled mountain retreat, 
crafted in a rustic style, has multiple decks from 
which to view the ever changing Vermont land- 
scape. Features 72 acres encompassing two 
peaks with woodland trails and two ponds, 
four/five bedrooms and three baths. $545,000 
Cali Wacie I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Peacham 

BAYLEY HAZEN FARM 

Located on one of the most historie roads in Vermont, 
Bayley-Hazen Farm features a six bedroom restored 
cape-style clapboard farmhouse, an eąuipment shed, 
2 ponds, expansive fields and woodlands. Country 
charm on 120 acres. $525,(XX) 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Woodstock 

REMRIDGE FARM ON 102 ACRES 

A classic traditional farmstead in original condition 
located in one of the most desirable towns in 
Vermont. Approached by a maple-lined drive, 
Remridge Farms has a c.1790 farmhouse, hand- 
some barn, a beautiful pond and a sugarhouse on 
102 acres Lovely vistas. $2,150,000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



West Doier 

THE ULTIMATE FAMILY COMPOUND 

“Someday”, the ultimate family compound encom- 
passes 50 acres with views of Mount Snów and 
meticulously maintained landscaping. Features an 
exquisite nine-hole private golf course, indoor and 
outdoor tennis courts, an exercise room.swimming 
pool, gardens, spring and brook-fed ponds, a guest 
house, club house, court house and the incredible 
main residence. $2,700,000 

Cali Wadę RC. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



East Corinth 

STEVENS HILL FARM ON 227 ACRES 

A classic Vermont hill farm absolutely preserved on 
227 acres of open fields, fenced pasture, mapie sugar 
orchard and smali apple orchard. The 1860 farmhouse 
offers 3 bedrooms, 2 baths and features a Rumford 
fireplace, hardwood floors and exposed beams. There 
are also 2 ponds, large barn, stone walls and an active 
stream with pools and smali water falls. $740,000 
Cali Wadę RC. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



Moretown 

MISTY HILL TOP 

Wonderful 8,500 sąuare foot, traditional contempo- 
rary home on 98 acres of privacy with great views 
of Sugarbush and CameFs Hump. Features 5 bed¬ 
rooms, 4 fireplaces, hardwood floors, cherry cabi- 
nets and doors and indirect cove lighting. Plus a 25- 
foot atrium greenhouse with fountain and water- 
fall. $1,195,000 

Cali Wadę RC. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



Shelh u me 

SHELBURNE POINT RESIDENCE 

The High Peaks of the Adironclacks and a fuli view 
of the lakę are seen from this new waterfront prop- 
erty. The residence includes 4 acres, a new 12 room 
4-bedroom plus guest quarter’s residence, a lake- 
side pool, tennis court, barn, an office & bath above 
the garage, magnificent formal gardens, a protected 
dock and mooring area plus swimming area.Ideally 
located on Shelburne Point. $2,250,000 

Cali Wadę R.C. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



Weyhridge 

THE DRAKĘ HOMESTEAD 

Beautifully restored 4,000 sq.ft. ten-room Greek 
Revival with 6 fireplaces on 26 acres abutting 300 
conserved acres of fields and woods. The historical 
residence is in turnkey condition and is surrounded 
by stone terraces, formal gardens and a large pond. 
Includes a heated 3-stall barn with a stunning guest 
apt. above. Just minutes to Middlebury. $997,000 
Cali Wadę R.C. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 



Ferrisburgh 

BIG O AK FARM ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Commanding the point in Kingsland Bay sińce 1907 
with views for 30 miles of the lakę, 2,700 feet of 
water frontage and total privacy. Features a remark- 
able 25 acre site, a 5,000 square foot main house, 
caretaker’s house, guest house, horse barn, tennis 
court, play house and a 75-foot concrete dock. 

$3,195,000 

Cali Wadę RC. Weathersjr. 802-660-2900 


www. landvest. com 

Lanc/i/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Grf.en Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for 


JA CHRISTIE S 

great estates 
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Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batcheldek 


Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last Winter . there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For Information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department ofTourism 
and Marketing, 6 Ba Id win St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, or visit local Information booths. To 
submit euents, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment ofTouiism and Marketing. For morę 
Information about a particular euent, cali the 
phone ninnber in the event listing. The area 
codę for a U Yermont telephones is 802. For an 
updated events calendar, uisitwww. 1 - 800 - 
VERMONT.com 


7 łr ro i/// /* tłix j 


Barre Opera House. 8 p.m. 476-8188. 

• Mar. 15: Natalie MacMaster, fiddler. 

• Mar. 23: Los Hombres Calientes. Acoustic 
jazz, New Orleans soul, Latin groove and 
world musie. 

• Apr. 19: As You Like It, comedy by National 
Shakespeare Co. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• May 1: Opening Day. 

• May 5: Plowing Match. 

• May 19: Spring Shearing. 

Champlain College, Alumni Aud., Burling¬ 
ton. 7:30 p.m. 860-2700. 

• Mar. 20: Grace Goodhue Coolidge, lecture. 

• Apr. 4-6, 12-13: The Three Sisters. 

• Apr. 17: Lecture on Rudyard Kipling. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center, Craftsbury 

Common. (800) 729-7751, (802) 586-7767. 

• Mar. 9: Spring Fling Cross-Country Ski 
Race. 5-K freestyle, 10 a.m. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 
863-5966. 

• Mar. 8: Asphalt, by Jane Comfort and Com¬ 
pany. Dance/theater epic uses hip-hop, 
Latin, African and trance musie. 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 9; Ahmadjamal, piano concert. 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 17: St. Patrick s Day Celebration with 
Lunasa/Cathie Ryan Band. 7 p.m. 

• Mar. 20: Funny Girl. 

• Mar. 23: Jazzdance, by Danny Buraczeski 
& Philip Hamilton Group. 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 5-6: Bill “Crutch” Shannon. 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 20: Kenny Garrett Quartet and Charlie 
Hunter, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 26: Omara Portuondo, song. 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 30: Compagnie Maguy Marin, French 
contemporary dance. 

• May 9: Hereafter. 

Flelen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m. except Mon. 253-8358. 



Gene Branon checks the sap 
situation , Fairfield. 

Vermont Mapie 
Open House 
Weekend 

Would you like a firsthand 
look at how mapie syrup is 
madę? See for yourself at the 
Vermont Mapie Open House 
Weekend, March 22-24. This 
event is celebrated by sugarmak- 
ers, restaurants and lodging 
establishments around the State. 

Attend the annual Tree- 
Tapping Ceremony hosted by 
Chittenden County Sugarmakers 
at the Inn at Essex and sample 
treats madę by the New England 
Culinary Institute. Yisit one of 
the several sugarhouses open to 
the public to learn how mapie 
syrup is produced and take home 
new mapie syrup. 

For participating sugarhouses 
or a detailed Schedule, visit 
www.VermontMaple.org, or 
write or phone the Vermont 
Mapie Promotion Board, 116 
State St., Drawer 20T, Montpelier, 
VT 05620; 1-800-VERMONT 
(1-800-837-6668). 


• \pr 2 -May l ( ; Stowe Student Art Exhibit. 
Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

362-1788. 

• May 10-12: Needlework Show. 

Jay Peak Resort. 988-2611. 

• Mar. 22: Jeep Owners' Appreciation Day. 

Get a free lift ticket when you drive a Jeep 
to the mountain. 

• Apr. 13: Pond Skimming Day. 

Killington Ski Resort. -*22-6200. 

• Mar. 2: National Retro Board Championships 

• Mar. 17: Super Pipę Jam Series. 

• Mar. 30: Sunshine Day Dream Fest. 

• Apr. 6-7: Bear Mountain Mogul Challenge 

• Apr. 13-14: Spring-Loaded Snowboard Event. j 

• Apr. 27: Pond Skimming. 

• May 1: 41st Annual Slalom. 

• May 25-27: Triathlon & Ragę Weekend. 

Mad River Glen, Fayston. 496-3551. 

• Mar. 2: Unconventional Terrain Competition 

• Mar. 2, 10, 23, 31: Signs of Spring 
Snowshoe Trek. 

• Mar. 3, 24: Black Bear Ramble. 

• Mar. 5: Town Meeting Day Special. 

• Mar. 9, 30: w ildlife Tracking Snowshoe Trek. 

• Mar. 9-10; Apr. 6-7: NATO Telemark 
Workshop. 

• Mar. 16: Backcountry Challenge. 

• Mar. 16-17: North American Telemark Fest. ( 

• Mar. 17: Northern Forest Snowshoe Trek. 

• Mar. 22: Vertical Challenge. 

• Mar. 24: Nevado Mountain Adventures 
Demo Day. 

• Mar. 28-29: Fuli Moon Snowshoe Trek. 

• Mar. 31: Easter Festivities. 

• Apr. 1: April Fools ? Day. 

• Apr. 5-8: Vermont Adventure Games. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

443-6433. 

• Mar. 2 : Apr. 13: Art Together, program for 
children 5-12 and accompanying adults. 1- 
2 p.m.; register at 12:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 9: Symposium on the History of Art & 
Architecture. 9 a.m.; lunch at noon. 

• Apr ^ Ancient Art in a Ne™ Context, 
gallery talk. 4:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 13: Art Together, drop-in program foi 
children 5-12 with accompanying adults. 1- 
2 p.m.; pre-registration, 12:30 p.m. 

• May 16- \.ug i i Sabra Field: Abstra< i 
Realist, exhibit. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• May 18: Multic ultural l )ay Pic k up your 
passport to activities including stories, 
musie and games that celebrate the cul- 
tures of our diverse world. 

• May 25-26 Ephemeral Zoo \ temporaiy 
collection and display of local flora and 
fauna. Hands-on activities. 

Okemo Mountain Resort, Ludlov\ 

228-4041. 

• Apr 1-5 l astem Sy n< hn > Ski ()hampi- 
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onships. Teams of precision skiers com- 
pete in routines set to musie; technical ski- 
ing, jumps. 

• Apr. 13: Chuck & Huck Dummy Big Air. 
Contestants build dummies on skis or 
snowboards and send them over a jump. 

Shelburne Museum. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
985-3346. 

• Apr. 20-28: Hooked in the Mountains Rug 
Hooking Show. 

• May 19: Lilac and Gardening Sunday. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-3500. 

• Mar. 30-31: Eastern Cup Finals. Also 
Spring Summit Celebration I. Half-pipe 
jam. slope-style contest, musie, party. 

• Mar. 31: Easter Sunrise Service. 

• Apr. 6-7: Sugar Slalom. Also Spring Summit 
Celebration II. Bumps contest, live musie, 
sun worshipping. 

• Apr. 13-14: Spring Summit Celebration III. 
Beach party, live musie, barbeeues. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. (800) 787-2886. 

• Mar. 2-3: Jimmie Heuga Ski Express. 

• Mar. 11-17: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championships. 

• Mar. 30-31: 40th Anniversary Grand Cele¬ 
bration & Homecoming Weekend. 

Weston Playhouse. 824-6674. 

• Apr. 28: Bluegrass Concert. 3 bancts, 2 con- 
eerts. 1-5 p.m., 7-11 p.m.; dinner, 5-7 p.m. 

Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 457-3981. 

• Mar. 8: Philip Hamilton Quartet, 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 30: Community Showcase Talent 
Show, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 10: Musie of the Americas with Sirius 
Coyote, 9:30 a.m. & 12:45 p.m. 

• Apr. 27: Waldo & Woodhead Show, 8 p.m. 

SjpecicŁl 

Euerrts 


MARCH 


1-3: Tracking Our Forest Friends, womens 
retreat. Ski or snowshoe, track and identify 
forest creatures; natural science workshop; 
yoga and massage. Quechee. 645-1938. 

Vt. Flower Show. Display gardens and 
garden-related exhibits; kids aetivities, 
seminar. 9 a.m.. Burlington Sheraton Hotel. 
865-5979. 

5; Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 

8-10: St. Albans Rotary Home & Recre- 
ation Show. Morę than 140 exhibitors. 

Fri. 2 p.m.; Sat. 9:30 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., 
Collins-Perley Sports & Fitness Ctr. 
796-4010. 

10: Apr. 14; May 12 Brownsville Roast 
Beef Suppers. 4 p.m., Community Church. 
484-5944. 

16: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 

5:30 p.m.. Baptist Church. 226-7885. 

Northwestern Vt. Model Railroad Soci- 
ety Rails Show. 10 a.m.. Champlain Valley 
Expo. Essexjet. 878-1135. 

20: First Day of Spring. 

23-2 i Waterbury Home and Garden 
Show. Morę than 80 exhibitors: seminars. 
plant and photo contest, raffles and silent 


auction, food, morę. Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 
a.m., Crossett Brook Middle Sch., Duxbury. 
244-7373 Whitingham Mapie Sugar 
Fest. Guided tours of local sugarhouses, 
pancake breakfast, horse-drawn sleigh 
rides and snowmobile rides, arts and crafts 
fair, cooking demonstrations, morę. 
368 - 2620 . 


APRIL 


20: Festival of Wines. Gourmet food and 
winę tasting; silent auction. 6 p.m., Ben- 
nington Museum. 447-1571. 

26-28: Vt. Mapie Fest. Mapie exhibits ik 
demonstrations, crafts, specialty food 
show, products, contest, entertainment. Fri. 
noon; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., Main St. and BFA 
cafeteria and gym, St. Albans. 524-5800. 

28: Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. 10 a.m - 
12:30 p.m. and 1-3 p.m. Masonie Tempie. 
457-2864. 


MAY 


4: Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. 447-3311. 

5: Ali Species Day Paradę & Pageant. Cele- 
brating life’s diversity, beauty and spring- 
time. Noon-1 p.m., Hubbard Park; 1-2 
p.m., downtown; 2-3 p.m., State House 
lawn, Montpelier. 454-1461. 

11: Kids' Day. Paradę, exhibits, demos, 
entertainment and crafts. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., 
Waterfront Park, Burlington. 864-0123. 

18: Medieval Country Fair. Medieval musie, 
games, crafts; homemade European food. 
10 a.m., Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, 
Jericho. 899-3932. 

25-26: By Farm & By Hand. Artists, crafts- 
men and farmers open their studios, farm- 
yards and gardens to the public. Demon¬ 
strations, walking tours and morę. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Weathersfield. 263-5410. 

29-June 2: Lakę Champlain Balloon Fest. 
Fri. 2 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 5 a.m., Addison 
County Field Days’ site, New Haven. 
425-4883. 


^4 r~ts & 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


1-17: Women’s Film Fest. Exploring and 
celebrating women’s lives around the 
world. Brattleboro. 254-9276 and 254-5800. 

9: Song of Witness. Musical event with bari- 
tone Christopheren Nomurg and the 
Gainsborough Trio. 8 p.m., Castleton Fine 
Arts Ctr. 775-1678. 

16: New England Musie Fest. Association 
Coneerts. 75th anniversary celebration. 2 
p.m. and 7 p.m., Leo Keefe Gymnasium, 
Rutland. vmatteson@rutlandhs.kl2.vt.us or 
jhart@rutlandhs.kl2.vt.us. 

22: Crosswind, chamber musie concert. 
Ysave Quartet with Michel Portal, clar- 
inetist and Bruno Fontaine, pianist. 8 p.m., 
First Cong. Church. Burlington. 862-7352. 

22-2 i: Yoga for Skiing, Painting for Joy, 
women s retreat. Cross-country ski or 


Learn to Fly Fish 
in Yermont. 


What could be better than discovering wild trout 
in secluded rivers? Learning how to catch them! 
Two-day learn to fly fish schools with dassroom 
and on-the-water sessions in the 
heart of the Green Mountains. and 


Fish & Stay Pkgs, Guided Trips & Lessons 
(802) 353-0051 • Killington, VT 

www.streamandbrook.com 



^TFISH^ 0 


The Scandinavian 
Country Shop llc 


Scandinavian Gifts & Handcrafts 

34 Bonnet Street 
Manchester, VT 05255-1007 
802\866-362-9992 
www.scandiagiftideas.com 



Fine American Lighting 
Real American Yalue From 
Lighting by Hammenvorks 

Top Quality Materials 

* Completely Handcrafted 

• Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and discover 
how you can enjoy the beauty and 
quality of our Colonial lighting in 

1 yourhome. 

Send S5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603. 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street. 

Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
UL Approved www.hammerworks.com 



The Adirondack 
Lean-To Co. 


PO Box 1540. Lakę Placid. NY 12946 
518-946-7583 

www.adirondacklean-tos.com 
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SPRING EYENTS 


snowshoe; yoga; painting. Londonderry. 
645-1938. 

30: Brandon Supper and Country & Blue- 
grass Musie. Supper, 5 p.m.; musie, 6:30 
p.m., Neshobe Sportsman Club. 247-3275. 


APRIL 


6-7: Mapie Leaf Quilters Festival of Quilts. 

Morę than 100 new and antiąue quilts; 
exhibits, lecture. 10 a.m., College of St. 
Joseph, Rutland. 273-3064. 

14 Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, concert. 

Vt. Mozart Fest. Orchestra & the Oriana 
Singers. 1:30 p.m., Ira Allen Chapel, Univ. 
of Vt., Burlington. 862-7352. 

27: Jody Sheinbaum, concert. 8 p.m., Trini- 
ty Episcopal Church, Rutland. 775-1678. 

28: Lakes Region Youth Orchestra Con¬ 
cert. Rutland Intermediate Sch. 259-2899. 


MAY 


4: Bellwether SchooPs Third Annual Art 
Auction. Over 80 pieces of art by well- 
known Vt. artists will be auctioned off. 
Appetizers and desserts by the New Eng- 
land Culinary Institute. 6-10 p.m., Inn at 
Essex. 863-4839. 

25-26: Open Studio Weekend. Morę than 
200 select artisans and craftspeople open 
their studios to the public for demonstra- 
tions & sales. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., statewide. 
223-3380. 

O u i ci o o r.s & 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


1-3. Green Mountain Open. Figurę skating 
competition. Fri. 3 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 9 a.m., 
Cairns Arena, So. Burlington. 864-0746. 

2: After Dark Musie Series. Acoustic, folk, 
blues, Celtic. 7 p.m., Middlebury United 
Methodist Church. 388-0216. 

10: Moonlight Snowshoe Tour. 7 p.m., 
Catamount Family Center, Williston. 
879-6001. 

16-17: NATO Telemark Fest. Championship 
races, demonstrations, clinics. Mad River 
Glen Ski Area, Fayston. (800) 833-3404. 

29-31: Welcome to Spring Retreat, 
women’s retreat. Outdoor exercise; spa 
treatments; yoga & aerobics. Quechee. 
645-1938. 


APRIL 


5-7: Vermont Adventure Games. Sugarbush 
Triathlon, fitness walk, kids’ triathlon, 
canoeing and kayaking clinic, snowshoe 
trek. Waitsfield. (800) 517-4247, www.vtad- 
venturegames.org. 


MAY 


26: KeyBank Vermont City Marathon. 

Begins at Battery Park; ends at Waterfront 
Park, Burlington. 8 a.m. (800) 880-8149. 



For FCtcs! 1 * 


The Cluster Buster 
is an erwironmentally 
safe fly trap using 
patented OuickSand™ 
technology... madę 
from egg shells! 


1 877 FLY-SOUP www.clusterbuster.com 


Guaranteed to 
eliminate your Cluster 
Fly problem year round. 
Cluster Buster holds 
morę than 1000 flies 
completely out of sight 
and out of mind! 

CallToll Free: 


CLUSTER 
W BUSTER: 

Or visit us on the web (a) 


Find the 

\fcrmontLife 

GIFT CATALOG 
on-line at: 

vermontlifecatalog.com 

Quality Yermont 
Products St Gifts 
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THE WEATHER HILLCO. 

Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 
Traditional Design/Build 

Please contact us at: 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherhillcompany.com 



Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 03491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 


Adventure /Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Bat- 
tenkill River. One on one. Food & lodging or 
camping on the river also available. Dealers for 
Old Town canoes and kayaks. Cali 1-800-676- 
8768. www.brsac.com 


Antigues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

www.antiquequilts.com 


A rts! Cr aft!Gallery 

VERMONT MADĘ ART & HANDCRAFTS: 
Purchase blown glass, paintings, journals, pottery, 
metal sculpture & morę on-line. Enjoy Artist 
Profiles &C photos of artists at work on our 
unique & easy to use web site. 
www. BuyVermontArt.com 


Books 


TEDDY BEAR STORYBOOKS. Some humor- 
ous, some sweet. Ali have messages/morals to the 
stories. Vermont settings. Quantities are limited. 
Mail order only. Series one: four books. Price: 
$8.00 per book plus $1.00 per book S&H. Jane’s 
Storybooks, PO Box 241, Center Rutland, 
Yermont 05736. 


Businessem for Sale 

VERMONT COUNTRY STORES: We special- 
ize in the sale and marketing of Vermont country 
Stores, family food markets and convenience 
Stores. We have Stores available from $ 150,000 to 
$1,250,000. Cali Dick Blanchard at Realry Pro¬ 
fessional for current list today. 802-223-2228. 
E-mail: DickatRP@aol.com or 144 Main St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selec- 
tion of profitable Vermont Businesses for sale. 
Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 802- 
985-2220, vbb@together.net 
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Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme (D Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 802- 
380-3536 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


Custom Tiles 


LUSCIOUS CUSTOM RAKU-FIRED TILES, 
handmade by MerryWoman Studios, Bridgewa- 
ter. merrywoman@vermontel.net, 802-672-2230. 


shipping anywhere. Cohen & Son Oriental Rugs, 
443 Winchester St., Keene, NH. 800.339.5122, 
www.cohenrugs.com 

Outdoor Recreation 


The Equestry 

Lessons, Training & Boarding 
Adult & Child Camps & Weekends 
Beginning to Advanced Riders 
Specializing in Adult Riders 
Kate Selby. Owner & Instnictor. ARICP Level III Ceitified 
New Haven, VT (802) 458-4424 www.equestiy.com 



Fences 

Middlebury Fence Company 



“For all your building needs.” 
Fences, barns and decks! 

802-758-2253 


Furniture Maker 


TIMOTHY CLARK, 

CABINETMAKER/CHAIRWRIGHT - Master 
Quality Furniture, Windsor chairs, rockers, etc. 
Waltham, Vermont. 802-877-1058. 
www.timothyclark.com 


Home Decor 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Bo\ 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card. cali 802-229-2433) 


MONTGOMERY: CONVENIENCE STORĘ 
renovated in 1989+/-. Set up for dęli, modern 
fuel island. Ready for new owner to reopen. Jay 
Peak Ski Area nearby. $200,000. Ten acre parcels 
start at $20,000. Free brochure. Check us out at 
Realtor.com or marblerealty.com. Marble Realty, 
14 Stafford Ave., Morrisville, VT 05661. 
1-800-439-3418. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Prop¬ 
erty Information. Sugarbush Investment Proper- 
ties: 800-521-4550 orwww.sugarbushvt.com 


FINE DISPLAY-QUALITY ROCKS AND 
MINERALS to enhance the beauty of your home 
or office. Beautiful and unique individual or 
group gifts. (10% discount with coupon codę 
7351 at checkout) - ArtGeo - “Beautiful By 
Naturę” - www.artgeo.com 


Inn Brokers 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing 
in Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop- 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Real Estate section. 
www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll free 888- 
362-5007. 


VERMONT HOMES, ESTATES, Land, 
Businesses. Granger Real Estate. 802-365-7600. 
www.vermont-home.com 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Realty. 
802-843-2390. www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 

BURLINGTON, VT REDSTONE 
COMMERCIAL GROUP, a Chittenden 
County Fuli Service Commercial Real Estate 
Company. Offering services in Brokerage, 1031 
Exchanges, Development &C Property 
Management. Please visit our web site at 
www.redstonevt.com or cali 802-658-7400. 


Lodging 


SKI1NG SUGARBUSH, SUMMER VACA- 
TION? Cozy inn rooms, beautiful condomini- 
ums, reasonable rates. 800-535-5622. 
www.christmastreeinn.com 


Mail Order 


THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. Check our website 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com. 18 Elm Street, 
Woodstock, VT 05091. 802-457-3700. 

HAVING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 
for the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate, 802-767-3398. 


THE BEST CHILDREN'S VIDEOS are Madę 
in Vermonr! Ranked top ten best by Parents Mag- 
azine. FREE catalog and video elips at 
www.Littlehardhats.com or: 1-800-843-3686. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Rcpairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Oriental Rugs 

WORLD CLASS SELECTION. Over 3,000 
new, antique. Expert services. No sales tax. Free 


Specialty Foods 

WWW.VERMONTPLEASURES.COM, 
VERMONT PLEASURES, vt_pleasures@yahoo.com. 
fax: 802-868-5246. Gift Baskets with mapie, 
cheese, meats, mixes, jams &C breads. 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 


All oist iron construclion for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three t\pes of fuel. 

(IftSSk Cookers* $023LowerBarnetiBOI 

Middlesex,VT 05602 *802-223-3620 




Travel 


CUSTOM TRAVEL TO ITALY: Vermonter, 
Tina Marisa Rocchio will weave the rich fabric of 
her adopted country into your special itinerary. 
E-mail to: experienceitalia@dada.it or 
cali (011) 39 347 744 3094. 


Yacation Rentals 


STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS offers the 
finest selection of vacation homes and condos in 
the area. Visit www.stowecountryrentals.com for 
complete descriptions and current rates or 
cali 1-800-639-1990. 

VERY PRIVATE, SECLUDED BIT OF 
HEAVEN IN VERMONT. Imagine a romantic 
rustic cabin getaway for your honeymoon or 
“special anniversary”. 5 rooms include: deep 
soaking tub for two, cozy stone fireplace, king- 
size bed, kitchen. Also, secluded swimming hole 
and sandy beach, hidden 86 foot waterfall and 
gorge! There are no neighbors! Near the art/glass 
sculpture studios/private gallery of Artist Peter 
Bramhall. June through October. Foliage open- 
ings. 2 day minimum. Bridgewater Hollow, VT. 
802-672-5141. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 
HILL. Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a 
century-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Vermont 
hillside with all the comforts and conveniences you 
would expect in an exceptional home. Featured in 
the April 2001 issue of Vermont Magazine and the 
cover story in the February 2001 issue of 
Builder/Architect Magazine. Located in West Fair- 
lee, VT. 802-333-4285, rkbailey@connriver.net or 
www.grasshopperhillonline.com 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS’ HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800- 
628-0558 or see 5350+ rentals online in color at: 
http://cyberrentals.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3-bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking 
& snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 
West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 
macbain@kingcon.com 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun¬ 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINI¬ 
UMS for the discriminating vacationer. 

Simoneau Realty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 
05672. 802-253-4623. 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT. 
Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent 
one of the two apartments or the entire property. 
877-4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com 

3 LOVELY TRADITIONAL FARMHOUSES, 
4-5 bedrooms, 1/2 hr. south/east of Burlington. 
Andrea 802-482-6319, AndreainVt@Juno.com, 
http://vtfarmhouses.com 


Weddings 

VERMONT WEDDING &: EVENT 
RESOURCE GUIDE: This 352 page book 
includes a complete planner and over 300+ wed- 
ding related businesses & services. Only $9.95 (+ 
postage)! To order: 

1 -802-985-9393 or www.theweddingbook.net 
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Picture Postscript 



Colors blossom in the town of Johnson. 
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Don t Miss The Stallions 
at Their Summer Home! 

Herrmann’s 
Royal Lipizzan 
Stallions 


Catch the Connection! 

Vermont's lsland Parks 

1 - 800 - 252-2363 

www.vtstateparks.com 


2002 Schedule 

July llth - 
August 25th 

For Lipizzan Stallion 
Information 
Cali: 802-372-8400 




B. Traveling The Raił Trail 

The Missisquoi Valley Raił Trail takes you into 
the heart of Northern Vermont's agricultural open 
lands. The Raił Trail wanders 26.4 miles through 
the farms, forests, fields and wetlands of Franklin 
County at a railroad's pace, slow, steady grades 
with sweeping bends. You # ll see the postcard 
images of Vermont you've grown to love. You'll 
also see the families working the landscapes that 
created and support this spectacular scenery. 


Existing route 


A. The lsland Linę 

The lsland Linę is part of the 350 mile 
Champlain Bikeways route weaving 
the shores of Lakę Champlain from 
Whitehall, NY to Chambly, Quebec. The 
lsland Linę boasts over 60 miles of five 
themed, interpretive loops that allow 
you to set the pace. Travel through 
Vermont's Islands featuring lakeshore 
farms, orchards, vineyards, the largest 
natural sand beach in Vermont, historie 
villages, quaint delis and fine dining 
establishments. Stay overnight and enjoy 
the solitude at a variety of lakeside 
campgrounds, B&Bs and country inns. 


Proposed 

causeway 

connection 


-!V1TI.\ 


For self-guided tour Information contact 800-262-5226 


Bicycling 


ands & Farms 
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Lakę baikground pltolo by: fili Broun 













































Whether watching a buli moose, a soaring osprey, or camping under shady pines, 
family opportunities abound in Vermont's 52 State parks. Enjoy the excitement of 
a young angler's first fish in the morning. Then relive the moment around an 
evening campfire. To begin planning your tradition, make your State park 
reservations today. To learn about Vermont's great outdoors, visit us on the Web. 
Or hit the road-and make your first stop at a Yermont Welcome Center. 



YERMONT 

1-800-VERMONT.com 



FISH & WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT / www.vtfishandwildlife.com 
DEPARTMENT 0F F0RESTS, PARKS & RECREATION / www.vtstateparks.com/vl 
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